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The class that eats up art 
















They thought they were just having fun, but the first graders of 


Athens Agricultural Schools, Athens, Michigan, were really learning 


THINGS TO DO 


in correlating art and nutrition 
at different grade levels: 


about nutrition and art—the easy way. It started with posters— 
simple posters created by the children to tell the whole story of the 


Basic 7 Food Groups. Next the children tried their hands at place 
, ; set histathhe fined 7 eee ae e Make food models of clay or 
Ss cor } > r "19 rs O > wn des ; ; - ‘ 
mats, decorating them with bright borders ¢ 1eir ¢ 5 papier-maché. Paint them. 
Then they cut out food pictures from magazines and mounted them ; 
e Decorate lunchroom with post- 

ers, new curtains. Paint and re- 


arrange furniture. 


with stand-up backs. From this assortment of food pictures, they 
could practice assembling on their place mats many an imaginary 


e Provide table decorations for 
lunchroom. 


FOC vd lunch.” 


Mrs. Margaret Sleeper, art teacher for all twelve grades in the 
e Make nutrition displays for cor- 


Athens Schools, says, ‘““There’s noend to the opportunities to corre- é 
ridors. 


late art with nutrition study. It merely takes a suggestion, 
and pupils and teachers are off to a flying start with ideas 


contributed by all.’’ For more news of what other teachers 


Genera T M; 7 Is 


MAKERS of 


Enriched Flours oie 


are doing to correlate nutrition with several subjects . . . 
for facts, ideas, plans, materials adaptable to any 
curriculum, write [Education Section, Department 


of Public Services, General Mills, Minneapolis 1, 


Copyright 1951, General Mills, Ine. 


Minnesota. ad 
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Here’s real help for every 
teacher on today’s most 
important subject 


These are questions that every 
teacher must help to answer. 
And the answerscan come from 
only one source—a thorough 
understanding of the principles 
of America, the principles on 
which our country was founded, 
and by which we live. 


Now, for the first time, these 
basic principles have been 
gathered together in a book— 
PRIMER FOR AMERICANS. 


Already in use by more 
than 300 schools 


Primer for Americans first ap- 

peared as a special 8-page sec- 

tion in LOOK magazine. More 

than 800,000 reprints have been 

bought by American schools, businesses, and 
individuals. 

Letters of praise have come from Senators, 
Congressmen, businessmen and educators— 
and the une most frequent comment is: “Jn 
the crisis our country faces today, Primer for 
Americans should be in every school room!” 

Now, the Primer has been issued in a spe- 
cial school edition! Teachers will find it an 
inspiring, thought-provoking attempt to state 
the principles of America in simple, primer 
fashion, so that everyone can understand 
them, learn them, remember them. And Primer 
for Americans will prove helpful in answering 
questions like these: 

—What are the individual's rights and free- 
doms we are fighting to preserve? 


~What are the American principles of indi- 


Radio Household Institute - 285 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
copies of PRIMER FOR AMERICANS, for which 
l enclose 25¢ (stamps or coin) per copy. 


Please send me 
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vidual achievement, and individual security? 


—By what principles do free people limit their 
freedoms? 


— What are the major responsibilities of indi- 
viduals in America? 


ORDER YOUR COPY NOW! 


You'll find Primer for Americans just what you've 
needed and wanted to help you explain the 
**American way of life’ to the children in your 
school. It’s short, (16 pages), clear, concise— 
recommended for use from the fourth grade 
through high school. 

Primer for Americans is being distributed to 
schools on a non-profit basis. To get your copy, 
simply clip, fill out, and mail the coupon below, 
with 25¢ to cover the cost of printing and mail- 
ing. Special price discounts for orders of 25 
copies or more. 


—— 
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NEWS and TRENDS 


> As a result of the Nora Payne Hill case, the US Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue has announced a new rule which, 
under certain circumstances, permits teachers to deduct sum- 
mer-school costs as a necessary business expense for federal 
income-tax purposes. The Association and the Virginia Educa- 
tion Association share the credit for seeing the Hill case thru 
the courts. The rule of the bureau reads as follows: 





1.T. 4044—Summer-school expenses incurred by a public- 
school teacher in order to maintain her position are deductible 
as ordinary and necessary business expenses under section 
23(a) (1) (A) of the Internal Revenue Code, and such ex- 
penses may be deducted in determining adjusted gross income 
under section 22(n) of the Code. [O.D. 892 (C.B. 4, 209 
(1921)) modified] 


The bureau’s interpretation of the rule states in part: “In 
general, summer-school expenses incurred by a teacher for 
the purpose of maintaining her position are deductible under 
section 23(a) (1) (A) of the Code as ordinary and necessary 
business expenses, but expenses incurred for the purpose of 
obtaining a teaching position, or qualifying for permanent 
status, a higher position, an advance in the salary schedule, 
or to fulfil the gene.al cultural aspirations of the teacher, 
are deemed to be personal expenses which are not deductible 
in determining taxable net income.” 


> In his Budget Message for 1952, President Truman 
again recommended that Congress appropriate $300,000,000 
to equalize elementary and secondary educational opportuni- 
ties in the several states. Other highlights of his message are: 


“Strong elementary- and secondary-education systems 
thruout the country are vital to national strength and to the 
improvement of individual opportunity. Altho educational op- 
portunities are excellent in some parts of the country, children 
and youth in too many of our communities still do not receive 
adequate education. Inequalities exist primarily because of 
differences in the fimancial resources of the states and 
localities. 


“The nation as a whole suffers from these inequalities. 
The results are demonstrated most sharply in times like the 
present. The military services even find it necessary to teach 
some inductees reading and writing before they can begin 
combat training. From the standpoint of national security 
alone, as well as the enlargement of opportunities for the 
individual, the nation needs to see that every youth acquires 
the fundamental education and training which are essential 
to effective service, whether in the Armed Forces, in industry, 
or on the farm. I, therefore, urge the Congress to authorize 
federal financial assistance to help the states provide a level 


of elementary and secondary education that will meet the’ 


minimum needs of the nation. The Budget includes a tenta- 
tive appropriation estimate of 300 million dollars for this 


purpose. 


“To help meet one particular educational problem, laws 
were enacted last year to make a single agency—the Federal 
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Security Agency—tresponsible for giving financial assistance 
to schools or, if necessary, establishing schools for the educa- 
tion of children living on federal property or in areas espe- 
cially affected by federal activities. Previously, a variety of 
arrangements existed, and some of these children were denied 
free public education, The Budget includes expenditures of 
106 million dollars in the fiscal year 1952 for buildings and 
current operating expenses under these new laws. 


“In view of the present necessity to provide training for 
defense production, a part of the appropriations for the gen 
eral purpose of vocational education and training should be 
used for the training of workers for defense and essential 
civilian production. This Budget provides for the designation 
of 10 million dollars of the proposed vocational education 
appropriation for the fiscal year 1952 for this purpose.” 


For President Truman’s references to education in his 
State-of-the-Union Message and Economic Report, see page 
125 of this JOURNAL. 


& Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public Schools, a 
statement that has been more than two years in developing. 
will be published Feb. 20 by the Educational Policies Com- 
mission of the NEA and AASA. “A great and continuing 
purpose of education has been the development of moral 
and spiritual values,” the document begins. Ten specific values 
are identified. Educational programs are suggested. Order this 
100-page bulletin from the NEA. $1. 


An article on moral and spiritual values in the public 
schools by EPC Secretary William G. Carr will appear in 
the March JOURNAL. 


& Disturbed by the number of reported attacks on all 
phases of public education, the NEA Defense Commission, 
with the approval of the NEA Executive Committee, has pre- 
pared and distributed a questionnaire intended to enable the 
commission [1] to study the characteristics and features of 
unjustified attacks, and [2] to secure a national picture of the 
breadth and concentration of such attacks. 


Returns are pouring into headquarters daily in large 
numbers. A report of the survey of attacks will be issued by 
the Defense Commission when it has had time to study the 
returns. 


& “Unite for Freedom” is the general theme of the 1951 


_ program of American Education Week, Nov. 11-17. 


Daily topics for the observance are: Sunday, Nov. 11, 
“Our Faith in God’; Monday, Nov. 12, ‘Schools and De- 
fense” ; Tuesday, Nov. 13, ‘Schools Keep Us Free’’; Wed- 
nesday, Nov. 14, “Education for the Long Pull’; Thursday, 
Nov. 15, “Teaching the Fundamentals”; Friday, Nov. 16, 
“Urgent School Needs” ; Saturday, Nov. 17, “Home-School- 
Community.” 
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Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, the American 
Legion, the National Congress of Parents and Teachers, and 
the US Office of Education. 


Representatives of the four national sponsors met in 
Washington Jan. 11 to decide dates and topics for 1951. 
Present were Mrs. John E. Hayes, president of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers; Allen B. Willand, direc- 
tor, National Americanism Commission, and R. Worth Shu- 
maker, assistant director, National Americanism Commission, 
both of the American Legion; G. Kerry Smith, chief, Infor- 
mation and Publications of the US Office of Education; and 
Joy Elmer Morgan of the National Education Association. 
In attendance also were Willard E. Givens, Agnes Samuel- 
son, Lyle W. Ashby, Belmont Farley, and Roy K. Wilson of 
the NEA; and John R. Busick of the American College 
Public Relations Association. 


& Membership of t.¢ Senate Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare in the Eighty-Second Congress was approved 
as noted below on Jan. 15, 1951. This is the committee to 
which education bills are referred for disposal. The names 
of new members are italicized, others having served in the 
preceding Congress. Democrats: Murray [Mont.], chairman; 
Hill [Ala.]; Neely [W. Va.]; Douglas [Ill.]; Humphrey 
[Minn.}; Lehman [N.Y.]; Pastore [R.1.]. Republicans: Taft 
[Ohio]; Aiken [Vt.]; Smith [N.J.]; Morse [Oreg.]; Ives 
[N.Y.]; Nixon [Calif.]. 


» In the House of Representatives, it is the Committee 
on Education and Labor to which school bills are referred 
for action. Members of this group as approved by the House 
are noted hereafter, with new members—i.e., those who did 
not serve on the committee in the preceding Congress— 
italicized: Democrats: Barden [N.C.], chairman; Kelley [Pa.]; 
Powell [N.Y.]; Wood [Ga.]; Kennedy [Mass.]; Lucas 
{Texas}; Bailey [W. Va.]; Irving [Mo.]; Perkins [Ky.]; 
Howell [N.J.]; Steed [Okla.]; Wier [Minn.]; Tackett [Ark.]; 
Greenwood |N.Y.]. Republicans: McConnell [Pa.]; Gwinn 
[N.Y.]; Brehm [Ohio]; Smith [Kans.]; Kearns [Pa.]; Morton 
[Ky.]; Werdel [Calif.]; Velde [Ill.]; Potter [Mich.]; Vail 
(Ill.]; Berry [S.D.]. 


® The introduction of federal-aid-to-education bills 
began on the first day of the new Congress. Sponsors com- 
pose a wide geographical distribution—Kentucky, Georgia, 
Rhode Island, North Dakota, Pennsylvania, California. Eight 
federal-aid bills were introduced thru Jan. 12. HR545 [Per- 
kins, Ky.] proposes federal aid for instructional salaries, 
building operation, and building maintenance. The bill calls 
for 300 million dollars per year. Aid would be limited to 
elementary and secondary schools to help the states meet cur- 
rent operating costs. Other bills include HR915 [Fogarty, 
R.I.] HR924 and HR 930 [Lanham, Ga.], which relate to 
war-impacted school districts, HR1337 and HR1338 [Kearns, 
Pa.], and HR416 [Werdel, Calif.]. The first federal-aid bill 
introduced in the Senate is $397 [Langer, N.D.}. 


te 


» As we go to press, the situation regarding universal 
military training appears to have changed little from the 
recommendations contained in the Digest of Department of 
Defense Proposal for universal military service and training, 
as presented Jan. 10 in the testimony of Mrs. Anna M. Rosen- 


84 


_ “Every physically-fit 18-year-old to be liable for a maxi- 


berg, Assistant Secretary of Defense, before the Preparedness 
Subcommittee of the Senate Armed Services Committee: 


mum of 27 months of service and training in armed forces, 
Training to be not more than six months, with no man to be | 
sent overseas in less than four months. Period of three to six 
years in Reserve component to follow UMST. [No specific 
plans yet for physically unfit, but President may announce 
measures for bringing young men in this class into the 
program. ] 


“Bill would allow 18-year-olds to graduate from high- 
school before induction, provided graduation was prior to 
nineteenth birthday. Youth who started college year before 
eighteenth birthday could not be inducted until after comple- 
tion of college year. 


“Legislation calls for appointment by the President of a 
board of distinguished citizens to advise him on administra- 
tion of program and the welfare of men inducted under it. 


“Pay of men inducted for basic U MST training and serv- 
ice shall be $30 a month during the initial period of training. 
When they move into the service phase of their active duty, 
they will be paid at the same rate as other enlisted men. 


“In first three years of UMST program, President would 
have authority to suspend temporarily active-service require- 
ment of up to 75,000 students so they could complete their 
college training. These students would have to undergo initial 
four-month period of military training on same basis as all 
other eligibles. Obligation for completing service would have 
to be fulfilled after graduation. 





“Methods for selecting students to be deferred and for 
deciding courses of study that would be important to national 
interest should be left entirely in civilian hands under pro- 
cedures to be drawn up by the President. To avoid an 
“aristocracy” of either education or wealth in connection 
with this phase of the program, consideration should be given 
to a selection process based on general qualities of intellect 
and leadership as well as educational attainment. Similarly, 
the possibility of national scholarships to aid outstanding 
young men who would otherwise be barred from continuing 
their education deserves exploration by civilian experts on 
education and science. Longer periods of deferment will be | 
allowed for trainees who want to work their way thru college. 


“The Department of Defense has offered to Congress a 
proposal for an expanded program of college training of 
young officers thru ROTC. Students selected for this program 
would have to serve initial four-month period of basic train- 
ing, balance of service to be fulfilled after graduation. 


“College-training courses for military personnel on active 
duty, in specialties of direct value to the military, me in- 
volve as many as 50,000 men a year. 


“As a further aid to high industrial output and to meet- | 
ing the country’s needs for doctors, scientists, and other tech- 
nicians, the President would not be required to induct men 
immediately after college graduation. Further deferment could 
be granted by the President in the national interest where he 
felt the man could make a more substantial contribution out- 
side. If not called in 10 years, such an individual would be 
relieved of further UMST obligation.” 
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® Thus feature of Tir JouRNAL is an open 
forum for its readers. Ideas and opinions 
expressed here are those of the writers and 
not necessarily those of the NEA. 


Vacation Cooperation 

Recentty, LL noticed a suggestion that 
teachers exchange their homes, rent-free, 
for the summer vacation. ‘This reminded 
me that there might be others who would 
like to visit in homes of teachers in other 
sections as paying guests or on a cooperative 
basis. Such an arrangement would afford 
an exchange of ideas, better understanding, 
a change of scenery, and an opportunity to 
make new friends. Anyone interested?—CcLy DE 
youNG, 1413 J4th St.. 8S. Birmingham, Ala. 


Leave Him on the List 

One of the finest lessons \ 
in appreciation of America 
that I've seen was written 
by a 15-vear-old boy, Rolf 


Schmitz, to his music direc 


i 


tor. The boy, born in the 

States, had gone to Ger- 

many to try to get visas for 

his German-born — parents 

and his brother, who were waiting to come 
to this country, 

When the boy began attending our high 
school, he expected his parents to come over 
in two months. After two years, thev were 
still refused a visa, so he flew to Germany 
to talk to the consulate. Fortunately, he was 
successful in getting visas for the rest of his 
family. 

When school opened in September, he was 
still in Germany, so he wrote a letter to 
his music director, containing the follow- 
ing striking paragraph: 

“L realize that I will be late for my color- 
guard job at school, but I think it an honor 
to carry the flag of the United .States. I 
want to ask you simply this: Don’t take me 
off the list, and when I return may I con- 
tinue to carry the flag of the USA? Not only 
do I consider it a pleasure to carry the flag, 
but | would not want to have my mother 
miss the thrill of seeing her oldest son carry 
the flag of the United States of America.” 
—BURT JOHNSON, principal, Tenafly High- 
school, Tenafly, N. J. 


The Journal 


> “How do you as an individual, and how 
does your local association as a unit, use 
the state journals and the NEA JourNAL?” 
The October “Question - of - the - Month” 
brought these replies among many others: 
[See page 143 for this month’s question.] 
[Continued on page 86} 
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How much does a 
HAWAIIAN VACATION 
really cost? 





on UNITED AIR LINES 


round trip is only $288) and 
"“packaged”’ vacations cost as little as $322°! 


Yes, the vacation you've always wanted is now within reach; a 
glorious stay in Hawaii costs only a little more than you'd normally 
spend. Fares are low and United offers economical ‘‘packaged” 
Hawaiian Vacations lasting from 10 to 23 days, and some include 
visits to the outer islands as well as Honolulu. 


And while you're there, you may want to further your teaching 
career and work for an increased income by taking courses at the 
U. of Hawaii in Honolulu. Surprisingly economical living accommo- 
dations are available. So start planning now to spend this coming 
summer in fabulous Hawaii, where you can enjoy a wonderful vaca- 
tion and earn teaching credits at the same time, at low cost! 


* From California, plus federal tax. 


For further information call at your nearest 
United Office, or write: 


UNITED AIR LINES 


5959 S. Cicero Ave., Chicago 38, Ill. Uj u ITED 


Offices in Principal Cities 





AIR LINES 


The Nation’s No. 1 Coast-to-Coast Airline 
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[Continued from page 85] 
For five vears, 1 have been sending my 
used copies of the state and national edu 
cation journals to a teacher in’ England. 


\s a token of his appreciation, I have 


received a book, magazines, and newspapers 


about special English events. When I go to 
Europe with the NEA Tour, I hope to meet 
personally this teacher with whom I've been 
exchanging publications 


4 CLARA 
Vew po t News la 


RICILARDS, 


No MATTER how much teachers treasure 


their professional magazines, there comes the 


time when oldest issues must be discarded | 


to make way for current ones. As I read 
my magazines, I turn down page corners of 


articles I want to keep. Eventually, those 





go into my protessional file. Then, when | 
need to review what is currently being 
thought by educational leaders, I turn to 
articles saved from the NEA JourNAL, my 
state association’s Kansas Teacher, and othei 
periodicals. These were invaluable when I 
was president of our local association. Sey 
eral of the folders went to Zone School with 
me this fall.—GRACE CASEBOLT, principal, 
Roosevelt’ Elementary School, Hutchinson, 
Kans. 


THe publicity received in the Septembe 
NEA JourNnaL about our message to parents, 
“Let’s Give the Children a_ Break,” has 
created a demand for permission to repro- 
duce it in various forms. The material has 
not been copyrighted, and we are glad to 
share it with others.—N. D. MC COMBs, su- 


perintendent of schools, Des Moines, Lowa. 


I WAVE already received several letters in 
response to my request [for exchange of in- 
formation and letters] in the Septembe 
NEA Journat. The letters have included a 
list of students desiring to correspond with 
our youth. One of my students described 
his excitement about the correspondence 
that has begun: 

“After posting a letter to an unknown 
friend in America, I waited and waited for 
an answer to come. One day, my Dad said, 
‘My son, here is a letter from America for 
you!’ In my small country town, it is only 
myself to whom letters come from America.” 

You will be interested to know that I met 
Dr. Givens, Mrs. Wanamaker, and others 
who visited Japan on the Second Education 
Tkuei High- 


Mission. — KEIZO MITSUZUMI, 


school, Nava, Japan. 


& For the story of the Second Education 
Mission to Japan see “Mission Completed” 
December JOURNAL. 


IN THE October NEA Journar, Jan J. 
Erteszek in “Counter Crusade Against Com 
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Summer Sch 


in the High Rockies 
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WESTERN STATE 
COLLEGE 


Of Colorado at Gunnison 
FIRST SESSION, Two Weeks 
June 5 to June 15 
SECOND SESSION, Seven 
Weeks—-June 18 to August 3 
MUSIC CAMP, Weeks 

August 5 to August 18 


Programs leading to the Bachelor and Mas- 
1 Special emphasis upon teache1 


ter dexrrcees 
education during the summer sessions. 


Two 





Cool Temperatures .. . 


..- Outdoor Recreation 













For Complete Information, Write 
Public Information and Services 


Western Srare CoLiece 


Gunnison. Colorado 





FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


OR CLASSROOM 


WHAT DO YOU WANT MOST for your 
School or Classroom? A Basketball? 
Volleyball? Money for a Special Fund 
or project? 

YOU CAN GET THEM ALL by putting 
this 33-year-old American Seed Plan 
to work. 

IT’S EASY, IT’S FUN to form Seed Sell- 
ing Teams and you get 334% profit 
without cost or risk. 

BEST OF ALL you need no money to 
share in this profitable venture. 
MAIL THE COUPON or write today for full 
details. Get money or sports equip: 
ment for Schools, Classrooms, Clubs, 
WITHOUT ONE CENT OF COST! 


; AMERICAN SEED €O., INC. 
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munism” emphasized the necessity of our 
supporting a thoro land-reform program if 
we are to win the spiritual battle with Com- 
munism, 

Unless the free nations discover an eco- 
that 
ownership of land among the peasants and 


nomic plan will encourage private 
tenant farmers of the world, we will lose 
this battle for the minds and hearts of man- 
kind. 
Denmark New 
since caused their large, landed estates to be 


and Zealand have long 
broken up and sold to the tenant farmers 
who worked on them. They did this, not by 
Marxist expropriation or persecution, or 
by extravagant land-purchase schemes. They 
merely made partial applications of Henry 
George’s idea of taxing land values, while 
exempting buildings and agricultural im- 
provements from taxation. 

The 


soon found it less expensive to sell their 


land monopolists and speculators 
poorly improved properties to small farmers 
who work their properties intensively, and 
are therefore benefited by this system of 
taxation, and have found it the best method 
individual initiative 
agricultural prosperity.—wM. B. 
Henry 


Science, Los Angeles. 


and 
TRUEHART, 
School of Social 


of encouraging 


director, George 


I WANT to express my appreciation for the 
very fine professional improvements of the 
NEA Journat. I’ve read it for many years, 
and have been so gratified recently to see a 
number of good improvements: the colorful 
and interesting cover picture, “News and 
and much better written articles. 
However, I question the value of “Idea Ex- 


Trends,” 


change” [“Have You Tried?”] which seems 
to be somewhat changed in its nature this 
year.—BERTHA V. LEIFESTE, National College 
of Education, Evanston, Ill. 


Dr. Hartiry’s article “Just Current Fads?” 
[Dec. 1950 JouRNAL] prompts me to say that 
1 question the motive back of every attack 
on the teaching of grammar. 

I further question the concept-idea as op- 
posed to the study of grammar when I 
recognize that the most abundant and most 
attractive word-concepts today come from 
the movie and the radio, especially the 
radio. 

There is no insistence, in modern society, 
on development of vocabulary or range of 
appreciation. A wisecrack, not reason, gets 
the crowd’s recognition; and the general 
level of word-usage is depressed toward 
mediocrity rather than elevated toward 
distinction. 

Of course, the test of any method or sys- 
tem lies in the end-product. How is it today 
with our pupils, by the time they graduate 
from public schools? In my 14 years’ experi- 
ence with college freshmen, I know that 
when their themes are criticized and errors 
marked, many students have no idea how 
to make corrections. The concept of thought 
thrown at them sometime previously did 
not include the principles of parallelism, 

[Continued on page 88] 
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BECOME FLUENT IN 


Conversational Spanish 
THE INTERAMERICAN SCHOOL 


SALTILLO, COAHUILA, MEXICO 
1951 SESSIONS 


July 2-August 10 
Nov. 12-Dec. 21 


Three hours daily private Mexican tutors. For- 
molized Spanish classes. M.A. degree. Credits 
accepted by many American Colleges. Students 
lodged in private Mexican homes. G. I. Ap- 
proved. School a part of Mexican Federal Sys- 
tem. All Mexican faculty. All inclusive, reason- 
able price. 


DONALD M. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida 1, Colorado 


Summer: 
Winter: 








TEACHING MATERIALS 
HANDBOOK 


By HUBERT J. DAVIS 
Price 50¢ 


This bulletin serves as a ready reference for 
effectively using a variety of materials. It has 
a section devoted to the proper technique for 
planning and carrying out a projection. Dis- 
cusses the use of maps, globes, charts, displays, 
films, filmstrips records, models, bulletin board, 


flannelgraph, radio and television, fieldtrips, 
and flat pictures. 


Available from 
TEACHING MATERIALS CENTER 
Rodman and Mclean Streets, Alexandria Park 
Portsmouth, Virginia 








Of particular interest to 
those who unwisely skip breakfast for 
fear of gaining weight, are the results 
of recent scientific studies. 


In these carefully controlled investi- 
gations, university women students eat- 
ing breakfasts providing 300, 600, and 
1,000 calories respectively or omitting 
breakfast entirely during five-week ex- 
perimental periods did not experience 
significant alterations in their weights. 
Free choice was allowed for the kinds 
and quantities of foods consumed at 
the other meals. 


Although not registering weight 
gains, the experimental subjects dem- 
onstrated markedly superior physio- 
logic functioning during the periods in 
which the breakfasts were eaten, as 
compared with the periods when 
breakfast was omitted. 
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THE COMPONENTS OF A SOUND BREAKFAST 


Fruit, cereal, milk, bread and butter— 
which constitute a widely accepted 
breakfast pattern—have long been rec- 
ognized by nutrition and health au- 
thorities as a sound nutritional pattern 
for the daily breakfast. In this basic 
breakfast pattern the cereal serving— 
cereal and milk—contributes significant 
amounts of proteins, B vitamins, min- 
erals, and needed food energy. Other 
values are blandness, taste appeal and 
easy digestibility. The many kinds of 
cereals available permit of inviting 
variation for the daily breakfast. 


The presence of this seal indicates that the nutritional state- 
ments herein have been found acceptable by the Council on 
Foods and Nutrition of the American Medical Association. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, INC. 


135 South Lo Salle Street + Chicago 3 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 
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[Continued from page 87] 
subordination, conjugation, or recognition 
of syntax. 

It is refreshing to hear students, in the 
midst of their freshman English difficulties, 
isk for a course in grammar, even at the 
late day when they have started paving for 
their schooling. From my experience, I have 
concluded that, if all English requirements 
lor college entrance were boiled down to 
one, LT would insist on that requirement 
wing a reasonable knowledge of gramma) 

Learning by concept is, of course, an 
ibility to be sought eventually and _ there- 
fore striven for, just as we humanbeings 
do not expect to crawl thru life; but walk- 
ing is a process to be learned step by step. 
In the very important discipline necessary 
to confident word-usage, grammar supplies 
the method. The right word in the right 
place means not only correctness in the 
student’s primary handling of language, but 
also logical expression later. 

Pupils need to have the discipline of 
step-by-step learning so they mav see wholes 
in terms of their parts. \ colleague who op- 
poses my point of view reminds me that, 
tho he is no mechanic, he derives pleasure 
from driving his car. My reply is that while 
he can send his car to a mechanic for re- 
pair, one cannot send his sentences “out”; 
he must fix them himself.—kROLAND .D. CAR- 
1eR, department of English, University of 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Brecoause we felt students, as well as teach- 
ers. should have the article, “Are You a 
November NEA Journat, 


we reproduced it in an eight-page mimeo 


Good Citizen?” 


graphed booklet. These are being used as 
instructional material in at. least five differ- 
ent classes. Other teachers are planning use 
of the reprints. May IT have your permis 
sion to reprint further articles of particulay 
interest to our students?—WENDELL CROUCH, 
journalism teacher, Rupert Highschool, Ru- 


Pert, Idaho 


& PERMISSION was granted Mr. Crouch, as 
it has been granted to readers all over the 
world. Reprints of “Ate You a Good Citi- 
ven?” are available free upon request. Write 
Section 12, NEA JOURNAL. 


IN THE 24 points ip “Are You a Good 
Citizen?” the word “God” is not found once. 
If the Ten Commandments and the Sermon 
on the Mount were taught more religiously, 
the question, “Are You a Good Citizen?’, 
would never have been necessary to ask.— 
MAMIE PILCHER FROHARDT, 2445 State St 
Granite City, Il. 


Pur JourNAL for December 1950 is the 
most attractive and altogether just about 
the best number you have ever published. 
From the picture on the front page, which 
is superb, all the way to the end, it is excel- 
lent.—EDGAR FULLER, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Council of Chief School Officers, 
Washington, D. C. 








to be among the first to see 


THE NEW 


AMERICAN 
UNIVERSAL 
DESK 


WHAT'S NEW 


THE CURRICULUM 
FOUNDATION SERIES 
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SCOTT, |— 
FORESMAN 
AND 
COMPANY 


Chicago 11 
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: Top at 


Conventional 
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Top Level for 
Manipulative Tasks. 
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NEA Research Division Service 


PLEASE send me _ information on the 
method of selecting schoolboard members 


in local school svstems.—u.w.L., Maryland. 


In 19145, the NEA Research Division made 
a study of the status of boards of education, 
which was reported in_ its bulletin, Status 
and Practices of Boards of Education, Ap- 
proximately 850 of the schoolboards cov- 
ered by the study are elected by popula 
vote. This is true for both city and noncity 
boards. Appointment is used somewhat 
more often in selecting the members of 
county boards and for schoolboards in cities 
over 30,000 in population than it is used 
in districts of other types. 

The opinion of educators on this ques 
tion is set forth im the report of the Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, The Structure 
and Administration of Education in Ameri- 
can Democracy, as follows: “Students of ad- 
ministration have long agreed that the peo- 
ple are best represented and the schools best 
served when the members of boards of edu 
cation are selected on a nonpartisan ticket, 
serve for relatively long, overlapping terms, 
and receive no remuneration for then 


services.” 


& ONE service of the NEA Research Divi 
sion is illustrated in the above letter from 
a teacher and an excerpt from a_ personal 
reply by the division. Over 600 answers to 
teachers’ questions are sent out each month 














to Wobth G 12-14 


Atlanta 3 
Pasadena 2 San Francisco 5 New York 10 


Dallas 1 


Top Raised for 
Easy Access 
to Book Box 


Co-ordinated classroom envi- 
ronment means complete co- 
ordination of seating, lighting, 
and decoration for better pos- 
ture and better vision, as deter- 
mined by leading authorities 
after long research. This new 
American Universal Desk is the 





FREE! Write for new free 
illustrated booklet, ‘‘The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” 
by Darell Boyd Harmon, 
covering all factors of com- 
pletely co-ordinated class- 
room environment. 


Desk Top at 20° Slope for Reading, 
Writing, and Drawing. 


first to meet all co-ordinated 
classroom requirements, with 
exclusive 3-position desk top, 
fore-and-aft seat adjustment, 
30% to 55% light reflectance, 
and other modern features. 
Write today for full informa- 
tion. No obligation! 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


ctmeiican Seating Company 


Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
Manufacturers of School, Auditorium, Church, Theatre, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Chairs. 
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REEDOM is a precious principle. It rep- 

resents the highest aspiration of the human 
race struggling in search of truth and God. 
The battleline for freedom has swung bagk 
and forth thruout the ages, but in the long 
run it has been forward, and it will continue 
to be forward if we refuse to sacrifice principle 
to comfort or expediency. 

Genuine religion is a search for truth and 
grace, not the pursuit of power. The early 
Christians asked no more than to worship God 
in their own way, which they did at the risk 
of their lives. But Emperor Constantine in 
the Fourth Century saw that the Christians 
had character and stability which he could use 
to bolster up the decadent Roman Empire. So 
he began a union of church and state that has 
cursed religion and humanity during all the 
years since. 

‘The tyrannies committed in the name of 
religion are well-known to all students of his- 
tory. It was to escape such tyranny that the 
leaders of the Reformation broke away from 
the mother church only to set up a new 
tyranny, which led eventually to the effort of 
our forefathers to escape by coming to Amer- 
ica. Again, they set up their own tyranny. 
[Read The Devil in Massachusetts by Marion 
L. Starkey.] 

It was inevitable that the ideal of separation 
of church and state should grow in America, 
which sought to escape the errors of the old 
world. After more than a century and a half 
of bitter struggle between Protestant sects 
under union of church and state, our fore- 
fathers wrote into the federal Constitution the 
principle of religious freedom, without which 
all other freedoms become insecure. 


It was then that the principle of nonsec- * 


tarian free public schools was _ established. 
Under that principle in America, both reli- 
gion and education have made more progress 
than in any country—Protestant or Catholic— 
where the power of the state has been used to 


Our American Heritage o »f Religious Freedom 


collect taxes for the teaching of sectarianism 
in the public schools. 

Horace Mann, father of the American free 
public-school system, was a deeply religious 
person. The public schools which he promoted 
are nonsectarian, but they are not Godless. 
Seeking to give every child, regardless of race, 
creed, color, or economic status a fair start and 
an equal chance in life, our public schools are 
one of the greatest applications of Christian 
principle the world has seen. 

‘The present issue of separation of church 
and state as it affects public schools has come 
into the open because our people have forgot- 
ten the bitter experience of a century ago 
when this issue was fought out between Prot- 
estant groups and because with the increase 
in our Roman Catholic population and the 
founding of extensive parochial schools, a new 
demand has arisen for public funds for chil- 
dren who attend such schools. 

One cannot question the right of a parent 
to send his children to the school of his choice 
providing that school meets reasonable stand- 
ards, but he may properly question the wisdom 
in our democracy of segregating several mil- 
lion young citizens on the basis of religion; 
one cannot question the right of a church to 
maintain schools, but if he follows American 
principles he must question the right of any 
church to demand or receive tax money to 
support any of its enterprises. 

The NEA has clearly expressed itself by re- 
peated and almost unanimous voice on this 
issue. There are many fine Roman Catholic 
teachers in the public schools and in our pro- 
fessional organizations. ‘They are generally de- 
voted and loyal to our free public schools and 
will be among the first to recognize that only 
harm can come to both religion and education 
by violating the established principle of free- 
dom for all religions. 


Sy Elmer Mangan, EDITOR 
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Unity 1s opportUNITY. 
Critics are not necessarily enemies. 
Help another and you help yourself. 


Education LS largely a matter of will. 
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Needs are more bmportant than wants. 
Truth and hate are not found together 
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Power without love brings sel fdestruction. 
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Only a world society can insure lasting peace. 
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Man’s temper is tested by his response to the new. 
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The primary cause of alcoholism is always alcohol. 
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Viewed in the light of the centuries, war defeats its own 
cnds 


2, 
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Error continues to be error even when accepted by the 

majority. 

* Encourage children to write letters of appreciation to 
former teachers. 

© The way to recruit teachers is not to lower standards 

but to raise them. 


Lincoln, the greatest man of the Nineteenth Century; 
Gandhi, the greatest of the Twentieth. 
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Religious Freedom Pays 


IN THE United States, where religious freedom is 
guaranteed by the Constitution and deeply valued by 
the people, there has been more growth in church ac- 
tivity and service than in any other part of the world. 
IL hose who either thru intention or carelessness would 
break down the wall of separation between church and 
state would do well to study the condition of religion 
in countries where there is a state religion. Church 
membership is merely nominal and is even then held 
by only a minority of the people. According to the an- 
nual survey published in The Christian Herald for 
July 1950, often as few as 25°; are church members, as 
compared with 54.2% in the United States. 


The Greatest Sport 


lo speND oneself and to be spent in the service of a 
worthy cause is the greatest sport known to man. The 
true champion fights for a cause in much the same 
spirit that a good athlete fights for victory on the play- 
ing field. He enters the contest to give his best, play by 
play, knowing that he must lose his share of the games, 
but ready to discipline himself and play on and on for 
the glory of the playing. Free public education of all 
the people to bring out the best in each is a cause 
which calls for the keenest minds, the noblest hearts, 


and the finest spirits the race can supply. 
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Hats off to the Leaders 


IN THE midst of a world situation which calls for the 
best everyone of us has to give, it is encouraging to re- 
port that at this writing NEA membership is well ahead 
of membership on the same date a year ago. Lwenty- 
six states are ahead of last year in actual cash returns, 
with large returns yet to come in. ‘Ten states—Alabama, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Illinois, Maryland, Michigan, 
Nebraska, North Carolina, Ohio, and ‘lexas—have 
vains to date of more than a thousand each. Illinois is 
leading with a gain of 4177. 


Can the Teaching Profession Do Less? 

ANOTHER door is opening. For a good many years, the 
membership rolls of the American Medical Association 
have been closed against Negroes. As a consequence, a 
counterpart has grown up among Negro physicians 
known as the National Medical Association, with a 
membership running into several thousand. Last June, 
the house of delegates of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation voted to recommend to all local societies the 
dropping of all racial restrictions on membership. 

Altho this action is not binding on state medical so- 
cieties, it is extremely significant and influential. “Two 
states—Florida and Missouri—have complied, and ofh- 
cials of the American Medical Association are quite 
confident that at least four others—North Carolina, 


Oklahoma, Kentucky, and Arkansas—will soon follow 
suit. 


America Could Learn from India 


One of the worst obstacles to progress and decency 
thruout the world is the use of intoxicating liquor, 
which uses up resources and undermines character. The 
policy of the Indian government is indicated by such 
regulations as these: [1] No alcoholic drinks served at 
state functions. [2] No liquor advertisements accepted 
in India-owned newspapers. [3] Elimination of all 
drinking scenes from motion pictures, [4] A ban against 
serving liquor in refreshment rooms of railroad stations 
and on dining cars. {5} Vhe official declaration that dip- 
lomatic representatives substitute fruit juices for cock- 
tails at all official functions. |6] Provincial cooperation 
and constructive state policies of prohibition. [7] ‘The 
party rule that no person who carries on trade in liquor 
or is addicted to drink shall be eligible for election as 
a Congress delegate. 


Make Your Own List of World Problems 


Sik HAROLD Hartey, British authority on electric 
power systems, addressing the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science, listed the following as the 
world’s major problems: [1] The growing strain of in- 
creasing population. [2] The malnutrition and the en- 
demic sickness of perhaps half the world. [3] The in- 
equalities between the more forward and the backward 
peoples. [4] The gradual depletion of resources and 
their unequal distribution. [5] The human problem of 
changing the way of life and the outlook of many mil- 
lions. These problems cannot be solved without greatly 
increased emphasis upon sound education. 
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GOING! 


RUTH CRAWFORD SEEGER 


W. HAD been singing a song and improvising 


stanzas about Libby and color and things to wear. 





























FROM ‘‘AMERICAN FOLK SONGS FOR CHILDREN** BY RUTH CRAW- 
FORD SEEGER DOUBLEDAY AND COMPANY, NEW YORK, 1948. 


We kept the song going from one newly made stanza 
to another, with no pausing between stanzas except for 
suggestions from Libby. Libby, who is seven, had defi- 
nite ideas as to what part of herself should come next— 





even he 


LEE LL GEL EE AAO ARES 2 * Sm OY ¢ ~~ 


wer dress, socks, bracelet, shoes, hair, 

“Sun-tan skin. 

“This Libby she wears her sun-tan 
skin, 

Hier sun-tan skin, her sun-tan skin, 

This Libby she wears her sun-tan 

skin, 

| love her to my heart.” 

When at last the song stopped, she 
said, “Now I’m all clothed with a 
song.” Maybe Libby expressed the 
satisfaction children feel as they take 
hold of a song, sing anywhere trom 
one to a dozen of its traditional 
stanzas, and then make up a dozen 
more of their own. 

In my work with music and chil- 
dren, I have sung in schools with 
groups of varying ages from nursery 
thru elementary-school age and_ be- 
yond—not to mention parents, who 
also like to several 
schools whose music programs have 


sing. In the 
been under my direction, we have 
\merican 


Oo 
sung 


for the most part 
traditional music. Singing sessions 


with each grade or group were 
usually two or three a week. 
liprovisation on the words of 
songs was a part of each group's ex- 
perience—with the, vounger grades, a 
large part; with the older grades, 
relatively less, but never ignored. It 


was something we all liked to do. 


Comfortable with the Song 


lhere is a feeling among a group 
which contains something special 
when the last of the printed words 
has been sung, and vet the music 
keeps on going back to the beginning 
lor another stanza—impelling the 
group to provide more words. 

During that process of giving the 
song reason for continuing, the 
group and the song scem to come 
close enough to each other to touch. 
The group has given to the song, 
and the song has given to the group. 
Such makes for good 
friendship. It is certainly a step to- 
ward getting acquainted, toward feel- 
ing comfortable with a thing or a 
person. 


exchange 


During the process of keeping a 
song going thru word improvisation 
of becoming wrapped or clothed 
with a song—the emphasis is on con- 





Mrs. Seeger is a teacher in Chevy Chase, 
Maryland. She is author of American Folk 


Songs for Children and Animal Folk Songs 
for Children. 
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tent rather than technic, on the song 
itself rather than on the learning of 
the song. It’s “let’s sing”’ rather than 
“let's learn.” Attention is directed 
more toward word content than to- 
ward music content. The tune is be- 
ing used as a sort of clothesline 
on whose curves are to be hung a 
variety of changing words and 
thoughts. 

The third grade is singing its cur- 
rent favorite, “Paper of Pins.’” We 
sing all the traditional stanzas we 
know, for the flavor of the old tradi- 
tional words is an essential part of 
a folk song. Then, with no more 
stanzas to sing, the song still keeps 
voing, begins again, “Oh, I will give 
vou. . .. .” and stops in mid-air, 
waiting for words. 

Ideas come fast. Here’s a hand 
waving, and another, and _ plenty 
more. It’s hard making them wait 
their turn, and only a matter of 
choosing from among them—“Oh, I 
will give you an aeroplane.” 

Now there are more hands than be- 
fore. And again we choose, and sing 
the newly made stanza with a pleas- 
ure that is almosta pleasure of tasting. 

“Oh, I will give you an aeroplane 

‘That you may ride from Maine to 

Spain, 

If you will marry me, me, me, 

If you will marry me.” 

And the process continues, for as 
long as everybody wants the song to 
keep going. 

“Oh, I will give you a house of 

bricks 

For cement I'll use some pancake 

mix.” 


“Oh, I will give you a washing 


machine 


That you may wash my clothes 

so clean.” 

And on to clocks and books and 
cic sks. 

There is nothing new about the 
idea of feeling comfortable enough 
with a song to make up new words, 
lines, or stanzas to it. Folk songs 
have been treated with that sort of 
informality for a long time. Without 
it, many of the traditional songs we 
like best would not been 
learned and passed on from one gen- 
eration to another. 


have 


Singing-games, dance songs, love 
songs, courting songs, nonsense songs, 
work songs, and spiritual songs have 
grown and been kept living by means 
of a long-term process of improvisa- 
tion and give-and-take. This process 
is, in character, not unlike one ol 
these little group sessions of ours— 
a process which may have stretched 
over 20 vears or 50 or 100 or 200, 
rather than a brief 20 to 40 minutes. 

The many traditional stanzas of 
a song are a patchwork quilt made 
by generations of singers. Perhaps 
it is partly because folk music has 
grown in this manner and has been 
used in so many different ways, that 
children (and teachers and parents) 
feel especially at home with it—and 
find it easy to learn. 

Somewhere along the way during 
such a session of word improvisation, 
most of the children in the group 
have absorbed the tune. The repeti- 
tion which contributes to the learn- 
ing of a tune has taken place nat- 
urally and pleasurably. And _ the 
process of thinking up new words oF 
lines which can be sung with the 
tune has automatically given the 
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children a sense of the song’s con- 
tours and rhythms. 

Improvising new words to a song 
helps children toward feeling com- 
fortable with music, because they 
are themselves being active about the 
song. They are doing something with 
it; they are treating the song as a 
thing which can change and develop, 
like themselves. It has been pre- 
sented to them not as a thing perfect 
and inevitably finished, but as a 
thing which can never be finished. 

A song unfinished is a little like 
a fine charm bracelet such as chil- 
dren wear: a tune and a stanza or 
two to start with, plenty of chance 
to add more as time goes on. 


Comfortable Within and Without 

Improvising words to a song not 
only helps a group of children to 
feel comfortable with the music. 
It helps them feel more comfortable 
with each other. They have been 
making something together. They 
have had a taste, however minute, 
of creating—of communal compos- 
ing. The pleasure in this small 
achievement can be measured by the 
gusto with which the children sing 
the stanzas they have made. 

A child who feels comfortable with 
other children is usually progressing 
in the large job of feeling comfort- 
able with himself—a project which 
probably occupies much of his en- 
deavor during most of his day. If 
music can make even a small con- 
tribution to this task, it will have 
given a child a thing of great value 
to himself and to others who are 


touched by his thoughts or actions. - 


Feeling comfortable with himself 


involves, of course, feeling confi- 
dence in himself. We are all ac- 
quainted with the inner tension 


which expresses itself in thé words 
“IT can’t.” You can almost see a 
child’s picture of himself growing 
smaller as he says the words. Many 
children, especially when they get to 
be of school age, have come to think 
they can’t make up their own music. 
Music has been made up by great 
musicians who were remarkable 
when they were children (all the 
books say so) . 

But you use words every day. You 
make up your own way of telling 
what happened on the way to school. 
So why not go a little farther and 
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dare to make up words to someone 
else’s tune? Word improvisation, 
then, tho not in itself a direct mu- 
sically creative process, can con- 
ceivably be a freeing step toward it. 
The Teacher Feels Comfortable, Too 

Of course, to help children toward 
feeling comfortable with music, the 
teacher must be comfortable with it. 

Toward fine-art (“classical” or 
composed) musi¢, it is inevitable 
that we feel a certain weight of re- 
sponsibility. Folk music, on the 
other hand, carries few constraining 
traditions of performance. Emphasis 
is on straightforwardness rather than 
variety in manner of performance. 

The folk-singer’s attention is cen- 
tered on the song rather than on the 
manner in which he is singing it. He 
feels no apology, no undue pride, for 
the quality of his voice. Except when 
singing story-telling songs like bal- 
lads, he need have no worry about 
forgetting words or stanzas: he can 
always make them up on the spot, 
or someone else can make them. 

The teacher can feel comfortable 
with this kind of music. She can 
sing, as folk singers do, with no 
sense of apology for a natural un- 
trained voice. She can feel free, as 
folk singers do, to sing without an 
instrument (tho if she plays a guitar, 
ukelele, banjo, auto-harp—or a piano 
—she should certainly make use of 
it). She and the children can join 
in the pleasure of giving attention to 
the song itself, secure in the assur- 
ance that this music should be sung 
not too carefully, too smoothly, too 
“beautifully.” 

And she can meet a greater num- 
ber of needs with fewer songs. Rath- 
er than spend her time half learning 
a large number of songs, she can, in 
the same amount of time, make 
thoro acquaintance with a moderate 
number. She can bring these to the 
children with unhurried confidence 
because she knows them well. She 
can use them at’ the moment she 
needs them. 


A Bit of Magic 


A morning at a recent children’s 
book fair provides illustration. An- 
other speaker and I discovered that 
we were sharing between us a suc- 
cession of 15-minute periods, with 
groups of a hundred or so children 


at each period, ranging in age from 
five to 12. To some groups, the 
speaker told a story about deep-sea 
diving; to others, a story about 
beetles.and their relative light and 
dark shades in caves and 
ground, 


above 


When she turned to me suggesting 
a song about beetles or fish, she 
struck a weak point in my repertory. 
But there is a rabbit song which our 
family is fond of. So I suggested to 
the children that morning that we 
try a bit of magic—take a rabbit and 
turn it into a beetle or a fish. 

First, we gained singing acquaint- 
ance with the song thru several of 
its traditional rabbit stanzas. Then, 
we proceeded to more stanzas of our 
own making about fish and beetles. 
And the flow of newly made stanzas 
was interrupted only by the coming 
and going of the children. 


We Can Carry It So Far 


A few warnings should be borne 
in mind as we enjoy with children 
the making of new words to songs. 
The teacher, finding that making up 
stanzas is fun, will need to guard 
against contributing too many ideas 
herself. She should let the children 
do most if not all of the giving. Her 
suggestions will seldom be necessary, 
and are likely to be more literary, 
less natural, and less in the spirit of 
folk tradition. 

The teacher must also be sure to 
give the children continued experi- 
ence with the traditional words, no 
matter how much improvising fun 
the children are having with a song. 
The traditional words have values 
which the newer words do not have. 
The old and the new are both essen- 
tial to the song’s staying alive and 
growing; the new should contrib- 
ute to the old, but should not sup- 
plant it. If the new is allowed to 
crowd out the old, the identity of 
the song may suffer or be lost. 

Perhaps, we might compare im- 
provising a song with a _ passenget 
train—the tune as the engine and the 
stanzas as cars. You can add any 
number of coaches of different kinds. 
You can even add a few freight cars. 
But if too many freight cars are 
added, the passenger train becomes 
a freight train—with quite a differ- 
ent character, and probably with a 
different destination. 
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Midcentury White House Conference 


HEN and where was the con- 

ference held?—In Washington, 
LD. C., December 3-7. This was the 
filth such conterence; one each dec- 
ade, held at the call of the President 
of the United States. All resulted 
in important benefits for children 
and youth. 


What was the purpose of the con- 
ference?—The purpose was stated 
thus by Oscar R. Ewing, chairman 
of the national committee of the con- 
ference: “to consider what we need 
to do in order to develop in children 
the mental, emotional, and spiritual 
qualities essential to individual hap- 
piness and responsible citizenship; 
and how the physical, economic, and 
social conditions of our society affect 
this great goal.”’ 


Who attended?—Nearly 6000 dele- 
gates and observers—doctors, teach- 
ers, psychologists, social workers, 
representatives of religious, civic, fra- 
ternal, and other organizations—a 
cross section of the national popula- 
tion. This was, said Leonard W. 
Mayo, one of the conference vice- 
chairman, “the largest and most rep- 
resentative group ever to unite in our 
country for so long a period to study 
the needs and development of chil- 
dren.” ‘This was also the first of the 
White House Conferences attended 
by young people themselves. 


By whom was the conference 
planned and financed?—More than 
100,000 persons spent nearly two 
years on the preparations. The NEA 
was one of 464 national organiza- 
tions assisting with the plans. 

Tho under Presidential auspices, 
the conference was nonpartisan and 
not a government project. Congres- 
sional funds accounted for about 
one-fifth of the cost; the rest of the 
money and the services came from 
many organizations such as the NEA. 


How was the conference organized? 
—At general sessions, outstanding 
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speakers brought to delegates “the 
essence of what is known about 
healthy — personality development” 
and discussed the bearing of this 
knowledge on all that is done with 
and tor children. In 31 panels, lead- 
ers presented more specific informa- 
tion about certain critical aspects of 
personality development. Each del- 
egate was a member of one of the 39 
work groups, which were the heart 
of the conference. In the final ple- 
nary session, recommendations of the 
work groups were acted upon and 
a pledge to children [see opposite 
page| was adopted. 


What did the conference recom- 
mend?—A complete set of the 67 con- 
ference recommendations may be se- 
cured from the Midcentury White 
House Conference on Children and 
Youth, Federal Security 
Washington 25, D.C. 

Of the many items especially in- 
teresting to educators, only a few can 
be listed here: 


Agency, 


PHAtT elementary, secondary, col- 
lege, and community education in- 
clude such appropriate experiences 
and studies of childhood and family 
life as will help young people to ma- 
ture toward the role of parenthood. 


THAT nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens, as a desirable supplement to 
home life, be included as a part of 
public educational opportunity for 
children provided they meet high 
professional standards. 


Tuat further federal aid be pro- 
vided to the states for educational 
services, in  tax-supported public 
schools, without federal control, to 
help equalize educational opportu- 
nity; the issue of auxiliary services 
to be considered on its merits in 
separate legislation. 


Tuart it be made possible for qual- 
ified youth to obtain college or unt- 
versity education which would other- 


wise be denied them because of in- 
ability to pay. 


RECOGNIZING that knowledge and 
understanding of religious and ethi- 
cal concepts are essential to the de- 
velopment of spiritual values, and 
that nothing is of greater importance 
to the moral and spiritual health of 
our nation than the work of religious 
education in our homes and families, 
and in our institutions of organized 
religion, we nevertheless strongly 
affirm the principle of separation of 
church and state which has been the 
keystone of our American democracy, 
and declare ourselves unalterably op- 
posed to the use of the public schools, 
directly or indirectly, for religious 
educational purposes. 


THar schools, labor, industry, and 
other community agencies, and the 
military services improve and expand 
their personnel, evaluation, place- 
ment, vocational guidance, and 
counseling activities to serve the in- 
terests of the young people and to 
promote the over-all development 
and efficient utilization of our human 
resources. 


Tuat the participation of children 
and youth in times of community 
stress should be in agreement with 
their stage of development and de- 
signed to minimize their anxieties. 


TuHat the Federal Communications 
Commission reserve television chan- 
nels for noncommercial educational 
television stations so that some part 
of the limited number of frequencies 
to be allocated by the commission 
may be reserved for educational uses 
and purposes which contribute to 
healthy personality development. 


Tuat the citizens of every com- 
munity accept responsibility for pro- 
viding and sustaining adequate pro- 
grams and facilities with profession- 
al personnel for education, health, 
and social services. 
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Pledge te Children 


TO YOU, our children, who hold within you our most cherished hopes, we the members 
of the Midcentury White House Conference on Children and Youth, relying on your 


full response, make this pledge: 


From your earliest infancy, we give you our 
love, so that you may grow with trust 
in yourself and in others. 


We will recognize your worth as a person, 
and we will help you to strengthen your 
sense of belonging. 


We will respect your right to be yourself 
and, at the same time, help you to under- 
stand the rights of others, so that you 
may experience cooperative living. 


We will help you to develop initiative and 
imagination, so that you may have the 
opportunity freely to create. 


We will encourage your curiosity and your 
pride in workmanship, so that you may 
have the satisfaction that comes from 
achievement. 


We will provide the conditions for whole- 
some play that will add to your learning, 
to your social experience, and to your 
happiness. 


We will illustrate by precept and example 
P I | 
the value of integrity and the impor- 
tance of moral courage. 


We will encourage you always to seek the 
truth. 


We will provide you with all opportunities 
possible to develop your own faith in 


God. 


We will open the way for you to enjoy the 
arts and to use them for deepening your 
understanding of life. 


We will work to rid ourselves of prejudice 
and discrimination, so that together we 
may achieve a truly democratic society. 


We will work to lift the standard of living 
and to improve our economic practices, 


so that you may have the material basis 
for a full life. 


We will provide you with rewarding educa- 
tional opportunities, so that you may 
develop your talents and contribute to 
a better world. 


We will protect you against exploitation and 
undue hazards and help you grow in 
health and strength. 


We will work to conserve and improve fam- 
ily life and, as needed, to provide foster 
care according to your inherent rights. 


We will intensify our search for new knowl- 
edge in order to guide you more effec- 
tively as you develop your potentialities. 


As you grow from child to youth to adult, 
establishing a family life of your own 
and accepting larger social responsibil- 
ities, we will ‘work with you to improve 
conditions for all children and youth. 


Aware that these promises to you cannot be fully met in a world at war, we ask you to join 
us in a firm dedication to the building of a world society based on freedom, justice, and 


mutual respect. 


SO MAY YOU grow in joy, in faith in God and in man, and in those qualities of vision 
and of the spirit that will sustain us all and give us new hope for the future. 


UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED BY THE MIDCENTURY WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE, DECEMBER 7, 1950. 
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The following two articles have been 
solicited in re sponce to requests from 
hoth teachers and counselors. In fair- 
ness to the two authors, we should 
say that their statements, written 
at the reque st of Tut Jou RNAI staff, 
represent not grievances arising oul 
of their situations, but 
points often expressed by 
and counselors. 

Mr. Noel, who teaches English at 
Fairy Park Highschool, Shreveport, 
Louisiana, and Miss Myers, adminis- 
trative assistant in charge of guid- 
Washington High- 
school, New York City, are fortunate 
in having happy teacher-counselor 
clationships in their own schools, 

—THE EDITORS 


UIDANCE directors cannot be 
G every place at once. Nor can 
they be all things to all persons. Stull, 
I wish they would. . 

[1] Dedicate their skills just to 
those who are “problems.” All chil- 
dren need and profit by wise guid- 


own view- 


teachers 


ance, George 


ance, but unless everything is run- 
ning so smoothly that there are no 
serious problems, guidance directors 
should not spread themselves thin. 
They should work where work is 
most needed. As paid specialists, they 
should work where others less skilled 
might fail. 

[2] Talk to us about the type of 
guidance they believe classroom 
teachers can render effectively, the 
kind that requires no special train- 
ing but which ably assists in getting 
the jobs done. Guidance directors 
can make the omelettes; we teachers 
are willing to boil, fry, or scramble. 
Guidance directors would reach 
more students more effectively if they 
established a corps of faculty assist- 
ants, those who really want to help— 
volunteers, not unwilling draftees. 

[3] Drop in once in a while at the 
end of the day and say: “What can 
I do for you? Is there a child whose 
problems we could work on_ to- 
gether?” ‘That would be a happy 
reminder of their departments and 
their services. And we would be seek- 
ing more than just to cure; we would 
be seeking to prevent. 

[4] Whip up fine relationships and 
liaisons with the visiting teachers, the 
juvenile authorities, and the con- 
cerned parents. 

Guidance directors should lead in 
forming close contacts with local 
teachers associations, especially with 
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their extended child service and the 
system-lmprovement committees. In 
fact, | think directors 
would be more effective if they and 
superintendents considered — their 
work as a special type of classroom 
teaching, and not as administration. 

[5] Not take from classrooms chil- 
dren tor “adjustment” when, per- 
haps, if left alone a week or two the 
children would have completed the 
alterations their teachers were labor- 
ing mightily to help them consum- 
mate. In week, all 


euidance 


another issues 





one be aflrontcd if the chief figures 
of his particular faith were omitted, 

Well, one lad’s theme came up 
with Noah who, by riding out the 
flood, had When re- 
minded that Noah must be excluded 
because of the standards we had set, 
his eyes flashed fire—and I never saw 
him again! Later, I heard that he 
had said that | had disavowed the 
Bible, and he would not submit to 
my unspeakable prejudices. 

Maybe it was better for the boy 
to be transferred to another teacher, 


“saved us all.” 


| wish Guidance 
Directors would... 
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might have been resolved, the con- 
tention and _ strain dissipated by 
mutually satisfying understanding. 
here are many learning situations 
of great value which puzzle students 
or seem unpleasant. Children, there- 
fore, oppose them. 

Perhaps, those children tell their 
sorrows to guidance directors, who 
see the children’s woes and_ sense 
their fierce tensions and _ transfer 
them. But the children may be taken 
away from the very experience that 
their teachers thought they needed 
and that their teachers could, per- 
haps, have within a week led them 
to understand and accept. 

[6] Have faith in their teachers. 
This point is closely related to the 
previous one. The guidance directors 
should know that they do not need 
to spare teachers adverse reports 
given the directors by the students 
with regard to teaching and teachers. 
Teachers can take criticism. 

Here is a case in point—and in 
this one instance I am speaking out 
of personal experience. My students 
were writing a theme on the “Ten 
Men or Women Who Most Influ- 
enced the World.” We decided to 
omit religious personages lest any- 
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but the question arises: Should not 
the final solution of any discipline 
guidance be a correlated one? 

[7] Avail themselves of the mate- 
rial contained in the reports sent to 
principals and_ school secretaries. 
Wherever children are _ obviously 
weak in several subjects, or excessive 
absences appear, then they should 
get guidance directors’ serious and 
continuing attention. 

They might even prepare digests 
of reports on these students and give 
them out to the faculties. By using 
the information sent by all teachers 
to their offices, the guidance directors 
would set themselves in the midst of 
the real problem of schools, which is 
scholarship and efficiency. 


And Finally ... 


Acceptable adjustment and _ the 
sense of belonging can best be real- 
ized by encouragement to intellec- 
tual attainment and cultural growth. 
To help faculties and students real- 
ize the schools’ goal of plumbing 
the yearnings of the human mind, 
and of promoting increased under- 
standing of the world in which we 
live is the fundamental challenge 
and task of the guidance directors. 
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UIDANCE directors realize that 
G they are neither selfsufficient 
nor omniscient. Attainment of their 
objectives depends on the teachers 
and close cooperation with them. 
Therefore, I wish the teachers 
would... 

[1] Create a good emotional class- 
room climate so that young people 
would feel free to express themselves 
and put forth their best efforts as in- 
dividuals and in groups. 

[2] Realize the importance of their 
own personalities in determining the 
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sters repeatedly resort to unaccept- 
able patterns of behavior, and where 
their cases do not respond to reme- 
dial measures, they should be re- 
ferred to specialists for diagnosis and 
treatment. 

[8] Recognize that disorderly be- 
havior on the part of students is not 
necessarily a reflection on their teach- 
ing. If a good relationship exists 
among teachers, guidance directors, 
and school administrators, teachers 
will never hesitate to seek help for 
cases beyond their control. 
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| wish Teachers 


would... 


FLORENCE C. MYERS 


TOA PRES LEAL LAT NEM AM Cet S: 


emotional tone of their classrooms. 

[3] Recognize that all guidance 
does not have to be formal. A nod, a 
smile, and a compliment for work 
well-done will bolster a youngster’s 
selfrespect and selfesteem. 

[4] Understand the importance of 
knowing their pupils — their back- 
grounds, personalities, aspirations. 
Anecdotal records, informal inter- 
views, student autobiographies, and 
use of sociometric technics can in- 
crease teachers’ awareness of indivi- 
dual differences. 

[5] Realize that all behavior is 
caused, and that deviations from ac- 
ceptable behavior are due to factors 
that stem from home, school, and 
community. In handling all disci- 
pline cases, teachers should dis- 
tinguish between the student and the 
behavior. The misconduct is wrong, 
but the student needs to be under- 
stood. 

[6] Avoid putting too great a pre- 
mium on conforming behavior. Rec- 
ognize that the shy student who 
“causes no trouble” may be experi- 
encing serious emotional conflicts. 

[7] Learn to distinguish between 
“normal” misbehavior cases and 
those that are chronic. Where young- 
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[9] Notify the parents of pupils 
who have achieved success or demon- 
strated good citizenship. Letters to 
parents commending their children 
result in improved parent-teacher re- 
lationships that more than compen- 
sate for the effort involved. 

[10] Use the curriculum—content, 
materials, and relationships—to meet 
the needs of young people. All sub- 
jects present guidance opportunities. 
Group experiences thru field trips, 
committee work, and discussion tech- 
nics not only enable pupils to ac- 
quire skills but deepen teachers’ un- 
derstandings of students. 

[11] Emphasize the importance of 
good reading habits in all subjects. 

The close relationship between 
good mental health and ability to 
read intelligently should never be 
lost sight of. For some students, clin- 
ical help may be necessary. For most, 
however, improvement can_ be 
brought about by giving instruction 
in reading technics and by furnish- 
ing reading materials they can un- 
derstand and appreciate. These ma- 
terials should be supplemented by 
films, recordings, and exhibits. 

[12] Acquire a knowledge of the 
group process so that the interaction 


of students can be observed and steps 
can be taken to improve their group 
experiences. In all group activities, 
emphasis should be on what happens 
to the students. 

[13] Endeavor to become wellac- 
quainted with their local communi- 
ties and afford pupils opportunities 
to learn about their communities. 
Thru contacts with parents associa- 
tions and other groups, teachers ac- 
quire information for guidance. 

[14] Realize the importance of 
growing professionally so that maxi- 
mum service can be rendered to 
young people. Training for new com- 
petencies can be obtained from work- 
shops, institutes, courses in schools 
of education, and meetings. 

[15] Never lose sight of the fact 
that it is important to lead well- 
rounded lives. Taking time for rec- 
reation and pleasure pays rich per- 
sonal dividends and _ contributes 
greatly to professional happiness. 

[16] Take comfort in the thought 
that teachers can never tell where 
their influence stops. In many cases, 
their good work may never be re- 
vealed to them, but the few cases 
that come to their attention should 
be satisfying and rewarding. 

[17] Show more concern for the 
intangibles of education—for the de- 
velopment of spiritual values. Try 
to make young people realize there is 
something higher in life than them- 
selves. Teaching history and litera- 
ture in such a way as to afford a 
deeper understanding of human na- 
ture, and fostering the spirit of serv- 
ice thru group activities will do much 
to awaken student awareness of the 
eternal verities. 

[18] Transmit to young people an 
enduring faith in American democ- 
racy. Lead students to see that no 
government on earth has done more 
for the individual or given more op- 
portunity for personal initiative. 


It’s Fact, Not Fiction 


In countless schools thruout the 
land, teachers are using many or all 
of the practices advocated here. De- 
spite obstacles, thousands of teachers 
are doing superb work in meeting the 
needs of their students. They are 
truly engaged in a job of social engi- 
neering concerned with the social, 
emotional, and intellectual growth of 
their students. 
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HILDREN many strong 
desires that seem incompatible 
with quiet, concentrated work in the 
classroom and in the home. For ex- 
ample, in the first grade, children 
may want to do a great deal of mov- 
ing about, squirming in their seats, 
and getting up to walk across the 
room to sharpen their pencils. Con- 
centrated work is difficult under such 
conditions. 

What is the teacher to do? If she 
blocks the physical activities, she 
may be doing the same thing to the 
child that an umpire would be doing 
to us if he would not permit a sev- 
enth-inning stretch at any time dur- 


show 


ing a doubleheader! 

There is increasing evidence that 
if frustrations—that is the blocking 
of strong desires—are not removed or 
if there is constant blocking of many 
impulses, the mental strains may rise 
to such a level as to cause serious 
Studies of mental break- 
indicated that intense 
and continued mental strains pro- 
duced by such environmental block- 
important in producing 
mental illness. 

One 


vested 


trouble. 


downs have 


ings are 
school of thought has sug- 
that since it is the funda- 
mental nature of children to be ac- 
tive, the school and home should 
vive the child ample opportunity for 
moving about as he likes. Another 
group has suggested that since the 
child has to live in a world where 
there are others, he has to restrict 
his activities to take others into ac- 
count. Other suggestions as to what 
to do have varied between these two 
extremes. 


Suppose He’s Hungry 


When we analyze the problem 
carefully, however, we come upon an 
approach that is different from the 
two we have just mentioned. The 
Dr. Ojemann of the lowa Child Welfare 
Research Station, State University. of Iowa, 


lowa City, is well-known in the field of child 
growth and development. 
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two alternatives or variations of them 
are not the only possibilities. 
When a child is hungry, he can 
satisly his desire for food in various 
ways. One child may eat meat and 
potatoes, another macaroni and 
The desire for food is one 
thing; the method by which it is 
satished is another. They are not the 
same. In fact, there are many ways 
in which a balanced diet may be 


TAKES 


achieved. There isn’t just one way. 

We can think of ways of satisfying 
the child’s desire for food that will 
make use of the foods that are avail- 
able and that his parents can buy. 
Or he may satisfy his desire thru spe- 
cial foods that are difficult to obtain 
and which require special prepara- 
tion ata great expense, 

If the child uses the second 
method, he may make it very diffi- 
cult for his parents to “balance the 
budget.” If he uses the first, his de- 
mand for food is met and the parents 
would tend to have less worry and 
less emotional strain. The interest- 
ing thing to note is that the child 
could learn either method. 

It is also helpful to note that if 
the child thru a combination of cir- 
cumstances learned only the second 
method, we could not suddenly 
change him to the first method. 
There is experimental evidence to 
indicate that it takes a person some 
time to learn to like a new food. For 
the most part, food likes and dislikes 
are developed thru the experiences 
that a person has, If he has learned 
to eat meat and potatoes but not 
macaroni and cheese, it will take 
him some time t6 adjust. 

~The food example illustrates sev- 
eral points. First, there are several 
different ways in which a desire may 
be satisfied. Second, these methods 
may differ in the amount of frustra- 
tion they produce. The child who 
has learned to like a variety of foods 
will have fewer adjustments to make 
when the kinds and supply of food 


cheese. 





change. The child who is limited 
to a few foods may have many frus- 
trations when the kinds and supply 
of food change. 


The example also illustrates that 


when a child has used one method for 
a long time so that it has become 
more or less habitual, it will take 
some time to make the change to 
another method. If we make the 
change suddenly, the emotional 
strain may be great. 


Now Suppose He’s Restless 


Let us apply the points we have 
just made to the child’s impulses to 
activity. These impulses, like the 
child’s desire for food, may be satis- 
fied in many ways. Some of these 
ways tend to lead to cooperative be- 
havior, some to noncooperative be- 
havior. The child may get up and 
run about the room whenever he 
feels like it. That would be one way 
to satisty the impulses to activity. 
But under ordinary conditions, it 





would interfere decidedly with the 
work of others and the class. 

But letting the child get up and 
run about the room is not the only 
way in which the impulses to activity 
can be satisfied. The impulses can be 
satisfied thru less boisterous activi- 
ties once the child learns how to do 
this. So we may start in the kinder- 
garten or even earlier with a pro- 
gram of alternating activities such as 
writing, drawing, and singing with 
work requiring moving about. 

The periods of relatively active 
play and work can alternate with 
periods of relatively quiet work and 
play. The “quiet” periods of listen- 
ing to a story, looking at pictures, 
and working with clay can be short 
at first, and the “activity” periods 
can be long. Gradually, the propor- 
tion can be changed. 

Thus, the child has a chance to 
learn to direct more of his impulses 
into the channels that are used in 
writing, drawing, cutting, and simi- 
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lar activities. The impulses are not 
blocked; they are gradually chan- 


neled into activities that go on when 
the child is engaged in listening, 


looking, and the other activities we 
have mentioned. The important 


point to note is that this channeling 
of impulses is something the child 
can learn. 

But it takes time to learn it. It can- 
not be done suddenly. We cannot 
take the child from an environment 
where he has done as he pleases and 
suddenly expect him to take part in 
group activities which require tak- 
ing others into account. It takes time 
to learn to channel the impulses 
to activity into the kinds of work 
and play that make possible working 
with others. 


Does He Want To Be 


In like manner, the child may 
learn ways of satisfying desires for 
doing something worthwhile, 
ing a person of dignity and selfre- 
spect. He may in his early years at- 
tempt to satisfy his desire by being 
first most of the time and having his 
wishes the only consideration. But 
that is only one way in which these 
desires may be satisfied. There are 
other ways. 

To begin with, the teacher may 
work with a child in such a way as 
to show him that she is trying to 
understand him. His desire for being 
a person of worth will thus already 
partially be met when he begins to 
realize that in the eyes of his teach- 


“Somebody” ? 


of be- 


but children can be 


taught to channel 


their impulses, says 


RALPH H. OJEMANN 
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ers and parents he is so important 
that they want to know how he feels 
and what the problem is that he 
faces. As we attempt to get genuinely 
acquainted with the child, he will 
begin to feel that he counts for some- 
thing, that he is a person of worth. 

When we make assignments, we 
should not threaten a child or tell 
him that the work we are assigning 
will be good for him. Rather, we can 
help him by beginning with what he 
recognizes as valuable and by gradu- 
ally extending his range of experi- 
ences. Then, he can see not only the 
present worth but the future im- 
portance of the learning. 

For ex: imple, suppose we are mak- 
ing an assignment in algebra. We 
can make that assignment without 
considering whether or not the pu- 
pils see the use in the work, or we 
can make that assignment so that it 
will help the pupil to see how the 
assigned activities will help him to 
become the kind of person he wants 
to become. 

If we do the former, the pupil’s 
desire to become an individual in his 
own right will be blocked, and he 
may attempt to satisfy it by griping, 
finding excuses, making  disturb- 
ances, and in similar ways. In the 
second case, the impulses are met by 
tying them up with the pupil’s con- 
ception of the kind person he 
wants to become and providing ac- 
tivities that are essentially steps along 
the way to this goal. 

We can provide some discussion 
or reading material to help the pupil 
appreciate how the algebra that is 
about to be assigned will help him. 
We can arrange the discussions in 
such a way as to begin where the 


of 
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Paring the board 
ee, i Ihe library, 


child is in his thinking and gradu- 
ally widen his conception of what 
contributes to his dignity as a per- 
son and of what establishes a satis- 
fying design for living. 

One way of satisfying the desire 


to be a person of worth is to con- 
stantly call attention to a pupil and 
to expect others to permit his imme- 
diate whim and fancy. Another way 
of satisfying the pupil’s desire for 
dignity and worth is to make him 
feel the consequences over an in- 
creasingly wider range. In both cases, 
the impulses for worth and con- 
sideration are not blocked, but they 
are satisfied in quite different ways. 


Help Him Meet His Impulses 


In school, 
and 


much of the restlessness 
noncooperative behavior of 
many kinds tends to arise from block- 
ings which the child experienc-s. 
Such behavior is the child’s way to 
solve the frustrations. But these 
blockings, as we indicated, need not 
occur. We can learn to recognize the 
child’s impulses and then work out 
programs for helping him learn to 
channel those impulses into activi- 
ties that make cooperation possible. 

The problem of child behavio 
will increase until all teachers have 
at hand programs of activities thru 
which the child can learn the 
operative methods of meeting 
impulses that stir within him. 
choice 


CO- 
the 
The 
is not between letting the 
child do as he pleases or making him 
“toe the mark.” The problem is the 
development of a program of activi 
tics to meet each of the major im- 
pulses—for activity, for security, for 


hunger, for affection, and fo 
dignity and personal worth. 
OHIO, PUBLIC SCHOOLS PHOTO BY RUSSELL R. BENSON 
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HE YEAR 1951, the beginning of the second half 
of the Twentieth Century, presents a strategic oppor- 
tunity for both a backward and a forward look. 

By way of a backward glance over the past 50 years, 
Arthur M. Schlesinger, Sr., noted Harvard 
historian and distinguished Pulitzer prizewinner, has 
listed the 10 historical events of 1900-1950 which have 
had the greatest effect in shaping the history of the 
world. 


Prolesson 


He suggests the emergence of the United States as one 
of the two dominant world powers today as one ““world- 
shaking” event of the first half of the Twentieth Cen- 
tury, and then lists World War I, the League of Nations, 
the political emancipation of women, the depression of 
the thirties, World War II, the practicability of atomic 
energy, the upsurge of labor, the abandonment of 
colonial imperialism on the part of the major nations 
of the world, the formation of the United Nations, and 
the emergence of Russia as the second dominant world 
power. 


{dditions 
I take issue with this interesting and significant list 
chiefly because of its omissions. Lacking is any recogni- 
tion, in adequate measure at least, of the tremendous 
upsurge of scientific invention and discovery so pecu- 


Dr. Hunt is general superintendent of schools, Chicago, Illinois, 
second vicepresident of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers, and pastpresident of the American Association of School 
{dministrators, an NEA department. This article is adapted from 
his address at the Thirteenth Annual Conference on Reading, 
which was held at the University of Chicago last summer. 





The school of the year 2000 is taking shape. 
What will it be like” 


HEROLD C. HUNT 


liarly characteristic of the past half-century. It has wit- 
nessed the economic and social impact of the automo- 
bile, telephone, airplane, radio, television, diesel engine, 
and wonder drugs ol science—to list but a few. 

Missing, too, is anv reference to the recognition of the 
importance of the individual, the supreme value and 
worth of human personality, the dignity of man. In my 
opinion, this is by far the outstanding characteristic of 
the past 50 years, finding reflection in both achieve- 
ments and trends of significant interest and concern to 
the educator. Let me be more specific. 

In 1900, the work-a-day week was somewhere around 
60 hours, our national income was a little more than 
14 and a half billion dollars, the salary of the average 
wage-earner was around a thousand dollars, highschool 
enrolment stood at 695 thousand girls and boys, and in 
our colleges approximately 240 thousand were enrolled. 

Let’s look at the picture today. The work-a-day week 
is 40 hours, our national income is in excess of 240 bil- 
lion dollars, the average wage-earner’s salary is $3000, 


highschool enrolments are estimated at six and a quarter 


million, while our colleges and universities enrol ap- 
proximately two and three-quarters million. 
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While the population of the United States was but 
doubling itself from 75 to 150 million, enrolments in our 
highschools and colleges were increasing approximately 


tenfold. 
A Forward Look 


But midpoint suggests a forward as well as a back- 
ward glance. If we are at the halfway mark, we may well 
inquire, “Halfway to where?” Paul G. Hoffman, noted 
industrialist and former Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istrator, declared recently his belief that the age ahead 
may prove to be a golden one and that the atomic age 
may well be that age “of which men have dreamed for 
centuries. Intellectually, the enhancement of educational 
opportunities has opened the door to a richer life for 
millions. 

“Our acceptance of the brotherhood of man has taken 
on added substance. Back in the early part of the cen- 
tury, it was rare indeed for anyone to even advance an 
argument that there should be equality of work oppor- 
tunity for all, regardless of race, creed, or color. Today, 
whatever our practices may be, we at least concede the 
validity of that doctrine.” 

More specific is Gerald Wendt, wellknown American 
scientist. He predicts in the next 50 years a 24-hour work 
week, a life span of from 85 to 90 years (as contrasted 
with from 62 to 67 today), and average incomes of 
$12,000 a year in an economy eight times that of today 
serving a population in the United States of two hun- 
dred million. Dr. Wendt declares that “another in- 
dustrial revolution is in the making” and that Ameri- 
cans by the year 2000 will be riding around in spacious 
cars powered by rear engines as small as typewriters and 
will be making interplanetary trips by rocket planes. 
“Electronic thinking machines will work for people in 
a world of high incomes, and free time will be filled 
with culture, recreation, and sports.” 


The School of Tomorrow 


What then of the school of tomorrow? Surely, the 
school of the year 2000 is being planned today and is 
taking shape just as the school of today has emerged 
from the circumstances and events of the past years. 

Let me suggest what I believe to be the characteris- 
tics and emphases of tomorrow’s program of education. 
It will be marked surely by the downward and upward 
extension of the educational ladder. Girls and_ boys 
upon reaching the age of three will commonly be en- 
rolled in a school that, in my opinion, will include what 
is today the kindergarten and first four grades. 

New school construction in the next 50 years will 
reflect this pattern. A middle school serving girls and 
boys between the ages of 10 and 16 (the fifth thru the 
tenth grades) will emerge, and an upper school meeting 
the needs of young people between the ages of 17 and 20 








will be established. Schooling in the next half-century 
will be universal between the ages of three and 20, and 
compulsory attendance laws will be operative nation- 
wide. 

In the next 50 years, highschool graduation, which 
will be the common experience of all 17- and 18-year- 
olds will be followed by attendance at community col- 
leges by the vast majority of young people, and a smaller 
but sizeable group will enrol in our colleges and uni- 
versities. Highschool experiences in the years that lie 
ahead will take on added significance and meaning and 
will reflect the obvious contributions that the program 
of life-adjustment education now underway is certain 
to make. 

Such a program will take recognition of the indi- 
vidual as a member of a family—both secondary and im- 
mediate—his role as a consumer, a producer, a citizen, 
a taxpayer, a voter, and a member of society at large. 
Tomorrow’s school will witness a further integration of 
subjectmatter, a greater concern for health, a wider use 
of audio-visual materials (television will be common- 
place and history in the making will be observed). 
Classes will be smaller, present teaching technics will 
be improved, and new and superior ones devised. 

Counseling and guidance will be a part of the educa- 
tional services to children of all ages, and the school 
psychologist and psychiatrist will be as concerned with 
the mental health of the child as today’s doctor is con- 
cerned with the physical health of our girls and boys. 
Better counseling and guidance, especially on the high- 
school and immediate post-highschool levels, will in- 
sure more meaningful highschool and community-col- 
lege experiences and will result in improved vocational 
adjustments. 

A closer integration of education and vocational ex- 
periences will result in continued programs geared to 
further and varied competences, while the school will 
take on the role of a coordinator of community services 
and agencies. More and wider use of the school plant 
and the utilization of the services of the school person- 
nel thruout the 12-month period will characterize to- 
morrow’s school. 

Recognition that education is not confined to any 
specific time, age, or place will serve to widen the locale 
of the educational process; to popularize year-round 
camping, hiking, and similar experiences; to take greater 
advantage of museums, trips, and excursions; and to 
establish relationships between ihe schools and in- 
numerable community agencies, institutions, and or- 
ganizations. 

Tomorrow’s school will stress human relationship 
and civic responsibilities. In an age of atomic and hydro- 
gen bombs and the possibilities of biological warfare, 
mankind must learn to live together and to get along 
with each other. The first 50 years of the Twentieth Cen- 





tury witnessed the death of more per- 
sons in wartare than in all of the 
other centuries of man’s recorded ex- 
perience. Since society has perfected 
the tools and instruments for mass 
suicide, there is the sobering influ- 
ence that the next war may be the 
last. 


A Changing Philosophy 


Recent changes in the major pur- 
poses of schooling as they have been 
detailed in this and other presenta- 
tions have already begun to find re- 
flection in statements of philosophy 
which school svstems of the nation 
have developed as guides for develop- 
ing educational programs to meet 
their own needs. What should such a 
statement of philosophy contain if it 
is to represent the foundational as- 
pects of an educational structure to 
serve our girls and boys these next 50 
vears? Let me list nine points worth 
considering: 

(1) Since a democracy requires the 
use of intelligence on the part of all 
citizens, the services of the schools 
must be available to all the children 
of all the people in our democracy. 
Each person must have opportunities 
and responsibilities according to his 
capacity. Attempting merely to incul- 
cate right habits and beliefs is in- 
adequate. Each person must be given 
the privilege to develop his intelli- 
vence and understanding to the 
fullest. 

[2] Education is a process by which 
behavior is changed. As a result of 
education, people learn to think, 
feel, and act differently than they 
did betore. 

[3] The behavior with which the 
schools are particularly concerned is 
that which helps to develop and 
equip people to take part effectively 
im our evervday life. contribute to 
the welfare of others, and make their 
own lives happy and good. 

14] In dealing with the behavior of 
people, education concerns itself with 
the whole person. It is concerned 
with helping to guide their conduct 
by reason, to master their feelings 
thru understanding, to develop un- 
derstanding rather than blind obedi- 
ence, to use intelligence in reaching 
decisions rather than unquestioning 
adherence to habit or prejudice, and 
to acquire a knowledge of self and 
of the consequences of behavior 
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rather than being guided by strong 
passions. 

[5] In carrying out their educa- 
tional responsibility,. schools must 
deal with and unify all such phases 
of moral, ethical, social, economic, 
civic, and community activities of life 
in which people need to exercise in- 
telligence and understanding. 

[6] The schools are the unifying 
agent for the many educational agen- 
cies in the community. They cannot 
assume the educational responsibili- 
ties of other agencies, but they can 
serve to strengthen and coordinate 
the educative work of the home, 
church, and other community agen- 
cies. The immensity of the task in- 
volved in the educational develop- 
ment of people is too great for 
schools to undertake alone. 

[7] Education is not limited to 


ee 
“A commonplace life.” 
as we sigh, 
But why should we sigh as 
we say? 


we say, 


The commonplace sun in the 
commonplace sky 

Makes up the commonplace 
day. 

The moon and the stars are 
commonplace things, 

And the flower that blooms 
and the bird that sings. 

But dark were the world and 
sad our lot 

If the flowers failed and the 
sun shone not. 

And God, who studies each sep- 
arate soul, 

Out of commonplace lives 
makes His beautiful 
Whole. 

—Susan Coolidge 
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classrooms or to particular age 
groups. To accomplish its function 
in our democracy, the task of educa- 
tion has become so large that it can- 
not be completed in the traditional 
concept of formal years of schooling. 
Thruout life, it appears in many 
forms involving varying degrees of 
responsibility on the part of educa- 
tional agencies.“This implies that 
schools must provide the incentives 
which help young people to recog- 
nize the necessity of a continuing 
education. 

[8] The task of the schools is both 
to help induct young people into 
adulthood in our present society and 
help them to contribute to the im- 
provement of that society. People 





should acquire not only the knowl- 
edge, habits, and skills required to 
make all necessary adjustments but 
to take their part in the world as they 
find it. 

They must also learn to accept the 
fact of growth and change and 
thereby help to develop the ideals 
and understanding that will lead 
them to take part in the continuous 
improvement of American life. The 
schools must so train young people 
for responsible citizenship that those 
young people willingly participate in 
public affairs and in other forms of 
worthy civic activities. 

[9] Educational ideals in which the 
schools seek to help students build 
understanding and appreciation are 
many. They include a profound re- 
spect for the dignity and worth of 
every humanbeing regardless of phys- 
ical, racial, religious, economic, so- 
cial, or nationality background; a 
recognition of equality of opportu- 
nity for all; an acceptance of all the 
implications involved in justice for 
all; and an appreciation of a variety 
of talents which contribute to the 
common welfare. 


Major Functions 

This suggested philosophy will 
find expression thru nine major 
functions of living that emphasize 
the importance of: 

[1] Practicing American citizen- 
ship, 

|2] Developing economic compe- 
tence, 

[3] Improving family living, 

[4] Protecting life and health, 

[5] Building human relationships, 

[6] Enjoying wholesome leisure, 

[7] Satisfying spiritual and esthetic 
needs, 

[8] Using tools of communication 
effectively, 

[9] Meeting work responsibilities. 
These major functions will, ol 
course, be recognized as goals of edu- 
cation—goals that will serve our 
youth now and in the years ahead. 

From all of these lists of objectives, 
one common factor is evident—recent 
changes in the major purposes of 
schooling have all been in the direc 
tion of developing more capable citi- 
zens of a democracy qualified to as 
sume and to fulfill their individual, 
important responsibilities. 
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WE ARE ONE 


When are we going to recognize the 


common concerns of all who teach? 


SAMUEL M. BROWNELL 


EACHING~—at every level—is the 

process of modifying the be- 
havior of individuals. It may aim 
at very limited change in the skills 
or knowledge, or it may be directed 
at profoundly influencing complex 
reactions of highly integrated forms 
of thought. It is effective only as 
these changes come about individual 
by individual. 

There is another common element 
associated with all instruction. 
Teaching in every field and at every 
level is a form of leadership. “hose 
who engage in teaching are thus in- 
evitably bound by a common bond 
of leadership responsibility. It var- 
ies from the simple leadership of the 
relatively unskilled older child who 
instructs a younger one to the exten- 
sive and complex leadership of the 
head of a school system. The leader- 
ship function of anyone who teaches 
is inevitable and inescapable. 


Our Interdependence 


The development of good citizens 
and trained leaders in many fields is 
an especially important responsibil- 
ity of schools at all levels for the long- 
term national security of the nation. 
Schools must be geared to keep a 
strong program going at all levels so 
that we do not find shortages of 
trained leaders to meet the social, 
political, scientific, moral, and eco- 
nomic problems of the world. 

The training of such leaders is a 
long process, each step depending 
for its success upon the excellence of 
the preceding one. 





Dr. Brownell, president of the NEA Depart- 
ment of Higher Education, is professor of 
educational administration, Yale University, 
and president of the New Haven State 
Teachers College, New Haven, Connecticut. 
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Dependence on the teaching of 
others thus characterizes the work of 
all teachers. The elementary-teach- 
er’s work is of little significance un- 
less the training of those who later 
teach the pupil follows thru on what 
has been started. The teaching of the 
advanced scholar cannot be effective 
unless the basic habits of study and 
attitudes toward learning have been 
well-established. The kindergarten 
teacher and graduate-school profes- 
sor can be effective largely to the de- 
gree that each is concerned with the 
work of the other. 

Mutual concern of those who teach 
in one part of the educational enter- 
prise for other parts may take form 
in various ways. The kindergarten, 
elementary, and highschool teachers 
need to be alert in spurring the in- 
terest of the capable students to go 
on to develop them abilities to the 
highest degree in order to best serve 
their own needs and those of society. 
The college and graduate professors 
need to be alert to encourage stu- 
dents with the best minds to prepare 
for teaching at all levels. Only in 
this way can all parts of the educa- 
tional system be strong. To weaken 
any portion by failing to staff it with 
competent teachers is to weaken the 
potential effectiveness of every other 
portion. 


What We Face Together 


The one glaring common problem 
which faces all schools and colleges 
is that of providing salaries adequate 
in amount to attract and retain com- 
petent teachers. The interests of edu- 
cation require that the problem be 
solved at all levels, from the teacher 
in a kindergarten.to the teacher in 
the advanced professional school. 


It must be solved for the classroom 
teacher and for the administrator. 
Each is important to the effectiveness 
of the other. 

There needs to be unified concern 
also that no part of our educational 
system be weakened under the guise 
of efficiency, economy, patriotism, or 
any other banner. Those who weak- 
en any part weaken the whole. Of 
course, justifiable and constructive 
criticism of conditions in schools and 
colleges is healthy and should be 
made. 

We in the profession are con- 
tantly calling attention to features 
needing improvement and change. 
But that is quite different from the 
subtle or open attacks upon individ. 
uals and groups of educators in at- 
tempts to discredit them and thus 
weaken public confidence and sup 
port of the schools or colleges in- 
volved. 

It is likewise of consequence to 
teachers in the elementary and sec- 
ondary schools when freedom is 
denied to advanced students and col- 
lege professors to examine and to set 
forth fairly and factually ideologies 
out of line with our democracy. So, 
also, it is important to college teach- 
ers when local school budgets are 
reduced or when bonds are not voted 
for new buildings. 

That there is so little 
knowledge and communication 
among the different parts of the edu- 
cational enterprise should be of ma 
jor concern to all in the profession. 


common 


It's Up to Us 

The time is long overdue for all 
teachers to recognize the common 
elements, the interrelatedness, and 
the interdependence of all who 
teach. Bringing about unity should 
do much to increase the service of 
the profession and to result in an 
increased respect teachers 
teaching. 

The development of greater mu- 
tual respect for, and understanding 
between, personnel of educational in- 
stitutions is possible by direct efforts 
of those within educational institu- 
tions and organizations. Building 
this understanding is one of the most 
constructive steps that the profession 
can take to strengthen education as 
a force, and this is a step that rests 
wholly within the profession. 


for and 
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N A few days, the Brown School 
open another year. 
Ihe teachers and Mr. Neal, the prin- 
cipal, had worked hard in prepara- 


was to for 


tion for its opening. 

“One thing that would help our 
reading any- 
thing else is a strong reading-readi- 
to precede _ these 
Mr. Neal as he 
brought Miss King her new reading 
“I'd appreciate it if you 
would think about the kind of }ro- 
gram we need and let me have your 


program as much as 


Hess program 


books, suggested 


books. 


ideas.” 

“I already have some plans,” said 
Miss King, ‘and I'll be glad to make 
a study of these books tonight and 
talk to you about a readiness pro- 
gram in the morning.” 

That night, Miss King worked out 
her program. She returned to school 
the next morning ready to talk it 





Miss Harrison is associate professor of ele- 
mentary education at Colorado State Col- 
lege of Education, Greeley. 
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over with Mr. Neal. To introduce 
her plan to him, she asked him to 
look thru nine pages of the first pre- 
primer of the new reading materials. 

“Those pages tell a good story!” 
said the teacher. ““The vocabulary 
load is light, too. There is only one 
new word on the first page, and there 
is not another new word until page 
three. In this whole story of nine 
pages, there are only four words to 
be learned. Nine-tenths of that story 
must come from reading the pictures 
that accompany the words.” 

The principal looked at the book 
and saw one large picture on each 
page showing the action of one epi- 
sode and suggesting what the main 
character might be saying and how 
he would He found other 
small pictures which showed action 
leading up to and following that of 
the main picture. The small picture 
in the lower righthand corner oi 
many of the pages seemed to invite 
him to turn to the next page. 


sav it. 


“Will your pupils know how to get 
the part of the story that the pictures 
tell?” asked Mr. Neal. 


“I—Teaching Use of Pictures” 

“They will, if, in my reading-readi- 
ness program, I teach them how to 
use pictures to get the complete 
story,” replied Miss King. “All of 
the books of this series continue such 
use of pictures until the reading vo- 
cabulary is large enough to carry the 
story by itself. 

“T'll begin with one picture in the 
reading-readiness program and teach 
the pupils to interpret it correctly. 
But soon, | must use pairs and series 
of pictures to suggest a sequence of 
events, just as a series of pictures is 
used in this preprimer. 

“Tl write the first large teaching 
job of the readiness program here 
on the blackboard together with the 
kind of questions I think I’ll need 
to do the teaching.” Miss King wrote: 

“I—Using pictures. 

“fa] What is happening in the 
picture? 

“{b] What probably happened be- 
fore what is seen in the picture? 

“[c] What may happen next? 

“[d] What do you think the char- 
acters are saving? 

“fe] How would they sound if we 
could hear what they are saying?” 


“II—Teaching Listening Skills” 


“Can you expect children to con- 
sider a problem in a_preprimer?” 
asked Mr. Neal. 

“Yes, indeed, and they'll love it. 
But first we'll have to do some teach- 
ing that will help them to hunt for 
a central idea. They'll also have to 
learn to pick out details. Then, they 
should have some practice in trying 
out simple conclusions that make 
sense with those details and the 
central idea. With some practice in 
that kind of thinking on a very ele- 
mentary level, they won’t have any 
trouble considering the problem in 
a story,” answered the teacher. 

“Do you think you can give your 
pupils practice in that kind of think- 
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ing in the reading-readiness pro- 
gram?” 

“I’m sure I can. By using pictures 
and oral text, I can help the pupils 
approximate very closely the think- 
ing job required in all reading. Of 
course, it will be thinking on very 
simple levels, but, again, it will en- 
courage reading for meaning,” said 
Miss King. 

“If, in the readiness program, you 
are going to have the pupils listen 
to oral text instead of reading it in 
order to do these thinking jobs, why 
don’t you call these listening skills?” 
suggested the principal. 

Miss King wrote her second in- 
structional job under the first on the 
blackboard. 

“II — Listening 
pupils in 

“la] Recognizing the central idea. 

“lb] Noting significant details. 

“fc] Drawing simple conclusions.” 


skills, assisting 


“I11—Teaching Use of Context” 

“Practice in thesé listening skills 
is going to help pupils learn to use 
the context to supply missing ideas,” 
said the teacher. 

“Just what would you do, Miss 
King, to help children learn to make 
use of context?” 

“I would give them context orally, 
leaving out words which the pupils 
are to supply,” answered Miss King. 

“In the beginning, of course, both 
words and meanings in the context 
of reading materials must be familiar 
and in common usage among the 
pupils if they are to identify strange 
word forms,” commented Mr. Neal. 

“That’s very important,” agreed 
Miss King. “If the language we ask 
children to read in their beginning 
reading material is not natural and 
familiar to them, then the whole pro- 
gram falls down and we find our- 
selves turning out, not readers, but 
a group of facile little word-callers 
who have yet to learn how to read 
for meaning. 

“IT will put this down as a part 
of the reading-readiness program.” 
Miss King wrote: 
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Eight instructional jobs that 


help to insure reading success 


“I1I—Using thé context. 

“fIn the oral context, I shall use 
only common and familiar words 
and meanings, and I can expect that 
pupils will supply only common and 
familiar words.]” 


“1V—Teaching Auditory 


Discrimination” 


“The authors of the modern read- 
ing series believe in a word-analysis 
program,” said Miss King. “An im- 
portant part of this program is 
phonetic analysis.” 

“The title of this story section, 
‘Go to Bed,’ has one new word in it 
—bed. First, the teacher will ask the 
pupils to try to figure out from the 
context of the story what the new 
word may be. They might guess 
that the title is: ‘Go to Mother,’ ‘Go 
to Jack,’ or ‘Go to Bed.’ 

“By using a second step, they can 
identify the strange word and tell 
which of their guesses is correct. In 
an earlier lesson, the pupils have 
been taught by sight the word ball. 
At that time, the manuals suggested 
that the teacher have the children 
identify the sound with which ball 
begins. They were also to identify 
the beginning letter as b. Soon the 
word be was taught, and the teacher 
again helped the pupils observe and 
identify the beginning sound and the 
beginning letter. 

“With that learning behind them, 
they eliminate the guesses that use 
the words Mother and Jack. They 
know that those guesses aren't right. 
Mother and Jack don’t begin with 
the sound that b has at the beginning 
of words, but the new word bed does, 

“These two steps—use of context 
and use of the initial phonetic ele- 
ment—are invaluable. Most children 
coming to this page will use those 
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two steps quite rapidly and uncon- 
sciously, arriving at the correct guess 
without suggestions from the teacher. 
You can see that these steps will save 
time for the teacher, who doesn’t 
have to teach that word by sight, and 
for the pupil, who doesn’t have to 
wait for that word to be taught.” 

“What can we do at the reading- 
readiness level to prepare for the 
kind of learning needed to use the 
initial phonetic element?” asked the 
principal. 

“We can teach the pupils to hear 
that words given orally begin or do 
not begin with the game sound. That 
can be done before they have learned 
a single sight word. In fact, in the 
auditory discrimination exercises, 
we will not have any words visible. 
I'll supply the words orally, use pic- 
tures with names that are useful in 
such training, and ask the pupils 
to think of words that begin with 
the same sound. There are many 
games suggested in the manuals of 
this series for the teaching of audi- 
tory discrimination. 

“We should add this fourth readi- 
ness job to the others.” Miss King 
wrote: 

“]V—Making auditory discrimina- 
tions. 

“la] Using the commonest con- 
sonant sounds. 

“(b] Using them only in the initial 
position in words.” 


“V—Teaching Discrimination 
and Context” 


“Would it be possible at the readi 
ness level to make a combination of 
training in the use of the context 
and training in auditory discrimina- 
tion?” asked Mr. Neal. 

“Yes,” said Miss King. “I have 
worked out a way of combining these 
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skills. Suppose that I put pictures 
of a ball, doll, and a bone on one 
large card. Then, I'll read the fol- 
lowing context to the pupils: ‘Bob 
went to the store to buy something 
for Betty’s birthday. Which of the 
things in these pictures do you think 


he might have bought? ... Yes, he 
might have bought a ball or a doll. 
What Bob decided to buy begins 
like Bob’s and Betty’s names. What 
did Bob buy for Betty? ... Yes, Bob 
bought a ball for Betty. Ball begins 
like Bob and Betty’. 

“So I'll add another instructional 
job to our list on the blackboard,” 
said Miss King, and she wrote: 

“V—Using context and auditory 
skills. 

“fa] With common consonants in 
the initial position. 

“fb] With common and familiar 
meanings and words in the context.” 


“VI—Teaching Visual 
& 
Discrimination” 


“Do you have in mind anything 
that might be done in the readiness 
period to prepare children for the 
kind of visual discriminations they 
will have to make when they begin 
to read?” 

“That's exactly what I was getting 
at,” said Miss King. “I think that 
in the readiness period we can teach 
pupils to distinguish between words 
they will shortly meet in their pre- 
primers, as well as between words 
commonly confused by all immature 
readers.” 

“I think we shouldn’t overlook 
the importance of teaching chil- 
dren what we mean by the beginning 
of a word,” added Mr. Neal. “We are 
too likely to assume that they know 
where a word begins just because we 
have known it so long that it seems 
as tho we had always known it.” 

“IT agree. I would set down visual 
discrimination as one of the instruc- 
tional jobs in our reading-readiness 
program.” 

Miss King then wrote: 

“VI—Using visual discrimination. 

“fa] With the words to be met in 
the first preprimer of the series. 

“{b] With words commonly con- 
fused by immature readers, such as 
went and want. 

“[c] With words commonly re- 
versed in early reading, such as on 
and no. 
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“{d] In teaching the beginning of 
a word.” 


“VI1—Teaching Left-Right 
Sequence” 

“Teaching what is the beginning 
of a word will help to get the left-to- 
right idea. We must also do other 
things to establish the left-to-right 
idea with whole lines of words in 
print,” Miss King continued. 

“For example, in every exercise of 
the readiness program where rows 
of pictures or rows of words are used, 
I'll show them where to begin and 
in which direction to go as they ex- 
amine the pictures or the words. I 
don’t think I need to have special 


Happiness adds and multiplies 
when we divide it with others. 


lessons in this type of learning, apart 
from the other types of learning, but 
I'll put it down as an instructional 
job which is not to be lost sight of. 

“VII—Developing left-to-right se- 
quence.” 


“VIII—Teaching Names of Letters” 


“What do you think about learn- 
ing the names of the letters before 
reading begins?” asked Mr. Neal. “Is 
there any real harm in it, or do some 
teachers shy away from it for fear 
they'll be accused of the old ‘ABC’ 
method of teaching?” 

“There is so much value in learn- 
ing the names of the letters that the 
danger of criticism wouldn’t make 
me hesitate to use them for a mo- 
ment. This new series doesn’t use 
the old ‘ABC’ method; there’s no 
danger here of overanalysis of words 
or of too much attention to word 
parts and not enough to the whole. 
But we've agreed that phonics can 
help children a great deal right from 
the start in their efforts at word 
identification. To try to have chil- 
dren make use Of phonics without 
letting them learn the names of letter 
forms is like trying to teach them 
arithmetic without letting them 
learn the names of the number sym- 
bols.”’ 

“T assume that when you talk about 
letter names you are not talking 
about alphabetical order,” said Mr. 
Neal. 


“Oh, no,” Miss King replied. “I’m 
talking about associating the letter 
symbol and the letter name without 
any regard for the order of the let- 
ters. Children don’t have any real 
use for alphabetical order until they 
start to work with the dictionary 
and other reference materials.” 

As she was speaking, Miss King 
wrote on the board: 

“VilI—Learning the names of the 
letters in random order.” 


Practical and Necessary 


Together, Miss King and Mr. Neal 
looked over this list of specific in- 
structional jobs for their reading- 
readiness program. 

“TI like that outline,” said Mr. 
Neal. “It’s very specific and it’s lim- 
ited to the actual skills that the 
pupil will have to use as he learns 
to read. I’m glad to see you are 
making a distinction between gen- 
eral child development and specific 
reading-readiness skills which can be 
taught and practiced.” 

In discussing the amount of time 
to be spent on the readiness program 
before Miss King would begin teach- 
ing actual reading, Mr. Neal said, 
“Some children may be ready in six 
weeks. Others won't be ready until 
another year has passed. But we are 
sure that if children don’t have spe- 
cific understandings, skills, and atti- 
tudes before trying to begin reading, 
they won’t make much progress in 
learning to read.” 


What About Readiness Tests? 


“IT agree,” said Miss King with 
evident pleasure, “and I am de- 
lighted that I will have your backing 
in this program and your support in 
adapting it to the learning rates of 
pupils. But one more question. What 
about reading-readiness tests?” 

“IT think we should test these un- 
derstandings, skills, and attitudes be- 
fore teaching pupils to read. We 
want to be sure that pupils are 
ready to learn to read with success at 
every step of the way,” Mr. Neal 
emphatically declared. 

“T’ll use a test before I teach any 
reading,” said Miss King. 

“And I'll be looking forward to 
seeing how the program progresses,” 
concluded Mr. Neal. 

—Permission for reprinting must 
be obtained from the author. 
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Freedom lo Move—] 


In this year’s series on teacher education and professional standards, 
two articles deal with greater freedom to move from state to state. 
Certification will be discussed this month; retirement, next month. 


EACHING is rapidly becoming a 
j pee profession. Previous arti- 
cles in this series have indicated why 
it is no longer right to regard teach- 
ing as a “procession and not a pro- 
fession.” But, to continue strength- 
ening our profession, Mary Jones, we 
must solve several problems, includ- 
ing those that inhibit freedom to 
move. 

Until recently, the restrictions 
were such that you would meet many 
frustrations involving certification if 
you were to change state residence. 
Acting on the assumption that a pro- 
fessionally prepared teacher in a par- 
ticular state is a good teacher in any 
other state, the state boards of edu- 
cation in New England, New York, 
and New Jersey adopted a year ago 
an eight-state compact which may 
implement the flow of teachers across 
state lines. 


You Would Be Required... 


While the present compact is a 
step in the right direction, much 
needs to be done to accomplish com- 
plete regional reciprocity. The pres- 
ent compact, to be specific, requires 
that you, Mary Jones, [1] have at 
least a bachelor’s degree, [2] hold a 
valid teaching, supervisory, or ad- 
ministrative certificate, [3] have had 
at least three years of successful ex- 
perience, and [4] have been assured 
a position in the receiving state in 
the same subject field or level of 
instruction in which you hold a cer- 
tificate. 

Eventually, as variations in mini- 
mum preparation and certification 
requirements are standardized, it 





Dr. Herge is director of higher education 
and teacher certification in Connecticut, 
chairman of the Eight-State Committee on 
Reciprocity in Teacher Certification in the 
Northeast Region, and chairman of the 
Standards Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of State Directors of Teacher Edu- 
cation and Certification. 
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will be possible to write a more gen- 
erous reciprocity compact. Efforts 
are now being made in each of the 
eight states in the region to revise 
teacher - certification standards so 
that the major obstacles to interstate 
recognition of teacher credentials 
will be eliminated. 

As this is achieved, additional 
states will be invited to participate 
in the reciprocity compact. In time, 
it is hoped, reciprocal relations be- 
tween states will also embrace mi- 
grating students who are preparing 
for the profession of teaching in for- 
eign states and want to return to 
their native states. 


Ways Must Be Found 


Reciprocity committees set up by 
the chief state school officers of the 
Northeast region agree that ways 
must be found to permit public- 
teachers, like members of 
other professions, to qualify for re- 
ciprocal provisions both in retire- 
ment and in certification. Committee 
members believe that current bar- 
riers to reciprocity will disappear 
when a procedure is evolved that 
guarantees to all states their sover- 
eignty and the maintenance of stand- 
ards. 

Regions other than the Northeast 
are now engaged in drafting pro- 
cedures to facilitate, interstate move- 
ment of teachers in contiguous states. 


school 


Institutional Accreditation 


The National Association of State 
Directors of Teacher Education and 
Certification has recently launched 
a nationwide effort to draft stand- 
ards for approving institutions which 
prepare teachers. At present, only 
about a dozen states have established 
policies and procedures for the ap- 
praisal and approval of teacher- 
preparing institutions, Since there 
are approximately 1200 colleges and 


HENRY C. HERGE 


universities in the United Siates 
presently engaged in training teach- 
ers, it is highly important that valid 
criteria be developed in each state. 

Even more important, when thos« 
standards and procedures are insti 
tuted they must be in keeping with 
the national recommendations being 
proposed. 

Data assembled by 
Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards of the 
NEA show that only 178 of 1005 in- 
stitutions preparing teachers and 
surveyed in regard to their accredita 
tion status were accredited by bot/ 
the recognized regional association 
and the American Association ol 
Colleges for Teacher Education, and 
only about 250 of the 1005 
accredited by the latter. 

More startling, perhaps, was the 
discovery that 271 of these institu- 
tions are accredited by neither the 
regional nor national associations. 
Whether such institutions should 
train teachers is a big question. Not 
until the teaching profession in each 
of the 48 states takes a vigorous stand 
on institutional accreditation, such 
as the medical profession took many 
years ago, can we expect the public 
to hold us in esteem. 


the National 


were 


Your Career 

While there is a long-range task 
ahead, it is not being overly opti- 
mistic to foresee the day when the 
profession will have achieved its 
major goals on a nationwide basis. 
When that day dawns, Mary Jones, 
you may look forward to a Hfe-time 
career in teaching, no matter where 
you live or where you move. 
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Not- 
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Not 


EW nations, if any, have ever 

been so richly supplied as has our 
own with so many of the natural 
resources required for a modern civ- 
ilization. In the midst of such abun- 
dance, many people have failed to 
see the need for careful and consid- 
erate use of nature’s treasures. More- 
over, by and large, we have placed 
few restraints on those who con- 
trolled and used natural resources, 
even when there was clear evidence 
of waste and destruction. 

Recent events are changing the 
picture. Lumber, once plentiful, is 
becoming scarce and costly. Supplies 
of metallic and fuel minerals are 
dwindling—particularly under the 
impact of wartime industrial de- 
mands. Population has increased to 





Dr. Oberholtzer is superintendent of schools 
in Denver, Colorado, and chairman of the 
1951 Yearbook Commission of the American 
Association of School Administrators, an 
NEA department. 
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the point where we must think about 
how much food we can _ produce 
from all the soil we can properly 
cultivate. The public is becoming 
vaguely aware that our resources are 
not unlimited. But that is about all. 


The Public Needs To Understand 

Before conservation will be widely 
practiced, better public understand- 
ing and a wholly different attitude 
must be developed. Specific facts 
about the limited quantities of es- 
sential resources that still are avail- 
able must be widely circulated. 

Attention must be directed to in- 
stances of wasteful use and wanton 
destruction and, where necessary, 
effective controls must be established 
to prevent such practices. Our peo- 
ple must become aware of the fate- 
ful choice which, even now, they are 
making: the conservation road to 
national survival and wellbeing, or, 
the prodigal-use road to national 
disaster. 

Part of the task of creating the 
necessary awareness is a problem of 
adult education. Conservation agen- 
cies, both official and voluntary, need 
to continue their efforts and indeed 
to expand and intensify them. They 


This article is based on Conserva- 
tion Education in American Schools, 
the 1951 yearbook of the American 
Association of School Administra- 
tors. The publication is designed 
as “fan administrator’s guide which 
defines a broad area of school re- 
sponsibility and indicates what can 
be done about it.”” Order the year- 
book from the AASA, NEA head- 
quarters. 527p. $4. 
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must try to persuade as many as pos- 
sible of those who now control our 
basic natural resources to use them 
according to the principles of good 
stewardship, or trusteeship. 


Schools Can Help 


The problem is also one for the 
public schools. Children now in 
school need to learn how to use our 
nation’s resources wisely. They need 
to recognize wasteful practices and 
to develop such attitudes of civic and 
social responsibility as will make 
them conservation-minded adult cit- 
izens. 

Some of the schools have accepted 
this responsibility and are beginning 
to do good work in conservation ed- 
ucation. The number of such schools 
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is pitifully small, however. Have 
you taken stock of the situation in 
your school? 


Do YOU Have a Program? 

Are the teachers in your school 
conservation - minded? Have they 
studied resource use, either during 
their preservice preparation or in a 
recent workshop? Do they have 
ready access to uptodate instruc- 
tional materials on resource use? 

In how many classrooms in the 
school this year will the pupils give 


any consideration whatsoever to 


America’s resources and what is hap- 
pening to them? Are your pupils 
learning about the natural resources 
of their own community and how to 
use them most wisely? Do the pupils 
look for soil erosion on the school 
grounds and in the immediate 
neighborhood? Do they have the op- 
portunity to work, under guidance, 
in school gardens, camps, or forests? 


There’s Work for All 


Every school and classroom has 
opportunities and clearcut responsi- 
bility to deal with problems of re- 
source use. Rural schools have 
unique opportunities to experiment 
with some types of natural resources. 

But urban schools also have their 
opportunities—and just as great re- 
sponsibility. Elementary schools can 
develop a wholesome background 
and understanding of basic concepts. 
Secondary schools can extend and 
enrich that background and provide 
opportunities to apply it on a 
broader and more effective scale. 

In an experience-centered pro- 
gram, natural resources can be con- 
sidered regularly. In more formal 
programs, wise use of resources can 
become a vital part of general sci- 
ence, botany, biology, chemistry, and 
geology. It can be included in social- 
studies classes, particularly history 
and geography. It obviously belongs 
in agriculture and nutrition classes 
and, from time to time, should find 
its way naturally into classes in lit- 
erature, music, and art. 

What Constitutes a Sound Program? 

[1] The work begins with a con- 
sideration of community environ- 
ment and needs, then evolves into a 
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Children now in school need to learn 


about our nation’s resources and 


how to use them wisely. 


KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 
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consideration of state, regional, na- 
tional and international aspects. 
[2] Conservation knowledge and 


experience is correlated with, or 
integrated into, other regularly 
planned curriculum activities. 

[3] The concerned 
with all the basic natural resources 
and with their interrelationships. 

[4] The best existing textbooks, 
films, and other instructional mater- 
ials are utilized, including materials 
developed locally about the resource 
problems of the community itself. 

[5] Study of resource use includes 
direct observation and outdoor ex- 
perience, wherever possible, as well 
as the vicarious experience that 
comes from various classroom activi- 
ties. 

[6] The school cooperates as fully 
as possible with community, state, 


program is 


regional, and national conservation 
agencies, both governmental 
nongovernmental. 


and 


[7] Teachers are given professional 
leadership and effective help with 
resource-use problems, including 
provision for inservice education on 
conservation practices, 

[8] The program is systematically 
evaluated and continuously revised 
to improve and strengthen it. 

The major emphasis in a sound 
program of conservation education 
falls on the resources, 
rather than on hoarding them in a 
miserly way for period of 
future use. Many of our resources 
can actually be increased and im- 
proved concurrently with their 
proper use. Examples are soil, wa- 
ter, forests, wildlife, and scenic re- 
sources. On the other hand, the 
minerals and other resources that 
cannot be renewed as they are being 
used must be developed in the full 
knowledge of that fact and used only 
as they are really needed. 

Conservation 


wise use of 


some 


concerned 
with goals and processes that are 
ethical and social as well as material. 
It is not only something to do, but 
something to feel and to live. 

In short, conservation de- 
fined as the carefully considered use 


must be 


is best 


of natural resources for the greatest 
good of the largest number of peo- 
ple over the longest period of time. 
A sound program of conservation 


its course toward 


education will set 
that objective. 
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WE BUILT OUR OWN 


Family-Lite 
Program 


Shelby M. Stephens and Anna Jane Michener 


‘““‘mr1OW that we have decided to 

participate in your experimen- 
tal program of community education 
for home and family living, what do 
you want us to do?” To this ques- 
tion, consultants from the US Office 
of Education gave the following 
answers, “No program has_ been 
outlined for you. You must build 


& 


it yourselves. When asked, we will 
help with counsel.” To some, this 
use of the democratic process, this 
insistence upon a Wichita program 


Top: A highschool panel discusses 
“Parent-Youth Relationships” be- 
fore a PTA Study Group. Bottom: A 
preschool group plays at the South- 
west Wichita Community Center. 
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worked out by Wichitans, was in- 
definite and baffling, but to others 
it was challenging. 

The project had been inaugurated 
by John W. Studebaker, then US 
Commissioner of Education, who be- 
lieved that strengthening home life 
would strengthen democracy. He 
proposed that four centers, for ex- 
perimental demonstration programs 
in family-life education, be carefully 
selected. 

Wichita was given the opportunity 
to participate in this experiment be- 
cause it was located in the South- 
western area of the United States, 
because it already had a program in 
parent education, and because it was 
a small city with a homogeneous pop- 
ulation and an industrial and agri- 
cultural environment. 

In 1938, an advisory group was 
formed; it appointed a_ planning 
committee. Local representatives, 
taking tentative plans with them, at- 
tended a conference in Washington, 
D. C., for initiating the four centers. 
Later, local conferences were held 
with family-life specialists as con- 
sultants; findings were reviewed and 
objectives defined. 


Basis of Our Program 

The basic objectives were devel- 
oped in Washington and are still 
retained locally: [l] to promote 
better and more wholesome relation- 
ships within the family; [2] to pro- 
mote growth and development of 
individual members of the family; 
[3] to promote better relationships 
between the family and the com- 
munity. Specific objectives have 
been altered as times and situations 
have changed. 

The board of education of the 
Wichita Public Schools sponsored 
our local program; the state board 
for vocational education cooperated 
by providing guidance and support. 
The staff was composed of a repre- 
sentative from the state board for 
vocational education, a local director, 
and a number of women (homemak- 
ers and mothers) with inservice 
training who taught the classes and 
who also participated in the pro- 
eram. 


Mrs. Stevens is director of the Department 
of Home Economics and Family-Life Edu- 
cation of the Wichita Public Schools, Wich- 
ita, Kansas. Mrs. Michener is a member of 
the staff for outofschool or adult classes. 
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In Wichita, our family-life pro- 
vram was built on an already func- 
tioning program in parent and home- 
making education. Other develop- 
mental procedures included coop- 
with community groups, 
agencies, the Council of 
Churches and other religious groups, 
and in the establishment of neigh- 
borhood projects. 


eration 
social 


New Projects 

\ number of short projects ove 
a period of time were carried thru. 
One project was the planting of 
10,000 red-bud trees, initiated by 
Family-Life Education and __ later 
taken over by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and the Girl Scouts. Another 
project was the formation of chil- 
dren’s special-interest groups--such 
as cooking clubs and 
groups —under the guidance of 
mothers and the Family-Life staff. 

Still another project was a City- 
wide study group on housing. The 
League of Women Voters, Realtors 
Association, YWCA, health agencies, 
the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, and other groups 
participated in this activity. 

Other projects were those of fam- 
ily fun for enriching summer vaca- 
tions; the training of leaders for 
classes in nutrition, in cooperation 
with the defense council; and, one 
year, the demonstration of film for- 
ums. 

Between 1942 and 1946, the Fam- 
ily-Life Education program, without 
a director, marked time. A staff 
member was in charge with guidance 
and leadership by the state supervi- 
sor of homemaking education. The 
policy of planning classes to meet 
the needs of the time brought re- 
turns in interest during the war. 

In addition to the basic’ courses 
in homemaking and in child devel- 
opment and family relationships, 
other courses offered were, “The 
Family Faces War,” “Feeding the 
Family Under’ Rationing,” and 
“When Our Service Men Return 
Home.” When the Defense Council 
Was encouraging’ victory gardens, a 
member of the staff and the director 
of elementary education prepared a 
pamphlet, Your Family and Your 
Garden, which was widely distrib- 
uted. Another pamphlet, Growing 
Up, was addressed to parents of chil- 


various art 
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WICHITA BEACON PHOTOS 


Parents learned that a child should be freed from her 
mother’s apron strings before entering kindergarten. 


dren entering the upper grades. Fam- 
ily-Life Education also cooperated 
with nutrition experts in the defense 
program. 


Unification 

In 1946, the Family-Life Educa- 
tion and the home-economics pro- 
grams of the Wichita Public Schools 
became more closely coordinated by 
being placed under one director. 
The concept that family life com- 
prises all phases of home economics 
has become fundamental in both in- 
school and outofschool classes. All 
our courses are considered in rela- 
tion to the family and not as isolated 


subjectmatter cpurses, including the 
home-economics course for boys. 

Some special courses developed on 
the highschool level with emphasis 
on personal adjustment and family 
relationships were the “Personal 
Living” and the “Family Relation- 
ships and Marriage” courses. One 
“Personal Living” course, for sopho- 
mores, was set up to deal with the 
problems confronting girls when en- 
tering highschool; the other, for 
seniors, with the problems and in- 
terests of the late teenager and young 
adult. 

Projects involving coordinated el- 
forts of and 


inschool outofschool 





staffs and of community groups have 
mar- 
riage course, holding a workshop on 
teenage problems, and developing a 
course for mothers of preschool chil- 
dren. Thruout, the pattern of group 
planning has been used. 


been: building a_ highschool 


Che developmental process for the 
marriage course included the follow- 
ing steps over an 18-month period: 

[1] A meeting of organization and 
agency representatives in the city 
which emphasized the need for pre- 
marital training and counseling for 
youth in and out ol school. 

[2] The preparation by the home- 
economics staff of a tentative outline 
for the course. 

[3] A meeting of the superinten- 
dent, principals, deans, heads of 
and home-economics 
departments to discuss such a course, 

[4] A committee trom the home- 
economics staff to revise the course, 
“Home and Society,” to include the 
new emphasis on marriage. 


social-studies 


[5] A meeting of representatives 
from key organizations to consider 
the course and its content. 

[6] A meeting with former stu- 
dents of the married 
and having children, to make sug- 
gestions. 

[7] Development of an outline for 
the course at a Family-Relations 
Workshop using local findings and 
other information. The success of the 
course in mixed groups is evidenced 
by the growing demand for it. 


course, now 


Cooperetion with Community 
Groups 


In 1948, homeroom mothers of 
children in the fifth, sixth, and sev- 
enth grades were invited to attend a 
teenage workshop, which met for six 
weekly periods ol ‘two hours each. 
The mothers listed the problems 
they would like to have considered; 
the home-economics teachers pre- 
sented the problems and _ interests 
which seemed uppermost in the 
minds of their students. 

These materials classified 
under six headings, and a group of 
mothers was set to work on each. 
he findings were compiled and are 
being used in guidance. 

To build a course for mothers on 
the preparation of the preschool 
child for entering kindergarten, the 
directors of Family-Life Education 


were 
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and of elementary education devel- 
oped a questionnaire which was sent 
to the kindergarten teachers. The 
findings were compiled and are used 
as a basis for the course. 

Some of the items in the question- 
naire were: 

[1] What physical skills and habits 
should a child acquire before enter- 
ing kindergarten? 

[2] What psychological adjust- 
ments should a child make before 
entering kindergarten? 

[3] What should the mother’s role 
be regarding home-school relation- 
ships, after the child enters school? 

Other means of cooperating with 
community groups include member- 
ship in the Community Welfare 
Council and in Unesco, working 


The greatest of faults is to be 
conscious of none. 
—Thomas Carlyle 


with the Red Cross, the YWCA, the 
health agencies, the Wichita Coun- 
cil of Parents and Teachers, and city 
and nearby suburban PTA units. At 
a meeting held each year with PTA 
study-group chairmen and unit presi- 
dents, a planning committee is 
elected to help outline a program of 
courses to be offered. 

Family-Life Education courses now 
consist of a series of six meetings, two 
hours each, dealing with related 
topics. These courses are available 
to any group of 20 or more people. 
The basic courses offered this year 
are: “Enjoying. Your Child” (pre- 
school), ‘‘Understanding Your 
Child” (elementary school) , “Grow- 
ing with Your Teenager” (junior 
high), and the National Parent- 
Teacher magazine courses. 

Other courses offered are: “Build- 
ing Family Fellowship,” “Changing 
Role of the Parent,” ““Home-School 
Cooperation,” “Streamlined Home- 
making,” “Attractive and Livable 
Homes,” and “Clothing with the 
Ready-Made Look.”’ Courses offered 
annually at a central place are 
“Leadership Training,” “On Being 
Adult,” and “Child Guidance for 
New and Practicing Grandparents.” 

Thirty-six groups held classes dur- 
ing the first semester of this school 
vear, and 50 groups are starting the 





second semester. The enrolment. is 
approximately 1200. A_ series of 
broadcasts is being planned for the 
near future. 


Our Community Center 


A unique phase of our experi- 
mental program is the Southwest 
Wichita Community Center. First 
located in an old store, this group 
today owns its community-center 
building, an adjoining lot with play- 


. ground equipment, and has a credit 


union with $10,000 in shares. Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield hospital plans 
are available for members. The cen- 
ter is planning a craft shop. 

Primarily, the center program has 
been education thru functional 
thinking at the point of felt need, 
carried forward by continuous use 
of the democratic process of group 
thinking, group action, and group 
evaluation. A few classes are held in 
the center each year, and a variety 
of services are available. 

Many other features have been de- 
veloping in the community center. 
For example, a program has been 
started for Brownies and Intermedi- 
ate Girl Scouts; first a den, then a 
pack. For two years, a ‘“Well-Child 
Conference” has been held monthly 
in the center in cooperation with the 
health agencies. Another important 
project is the preschool play group. 

Funds for the support of the cen- 
ter are paid by the board of educa- 
tion of the Wichita Public Schools, 
and reimbursement is from the state 
board of vocational education, and 
additional funds are received from 
center members and friends. Since 
this is an experimental program, sub- 
sidy payments are being gradually 
diminished. 


Our Future 


What of the future? A conimunity 
program, school-centered, offers out- 
standing opportunities in the areas 
of home and family living. -The 
Wichita Family-Life Education pro- 
gram will continue to be based on 
the needs of the time and planned 
cooperatively with those who _pat- 
ticipate. It is founded upon the be- 
lief that the future of our country 
depends upon the strength of family 
life and that the home is the best 
institution -for learning to handle 
human relations. 
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In my classroom of bright and not-so-bright pupils, 


there’s much I can do in 


HE modern teacher is interested 
in good adjustment for every 
child in his group. He recognizes 
that there are many kinds of slow- 
learning children. But the point he 
keeps uppermost in his mind is the 
need to take every child where he is, 
to understand him, and to teach him 
so that every day in school holds a 
maximum of success for him. Only 
then can every day be a happy one. 
The slow child in the regular 
classroom usually differs from the 
normal child purely in his ability 
to learn and retain abstract material 
from books. Often, he has special 
talents and gifts which help to com- 
pensate for his lower general ability. 
Like all children, he seeks praise, 
rejoices at success, enjoys competi- 
tion, and becomes discouraged and 
unhappy thru constant failure. He 
reacts successfully to the same moti- 
vation as normal children. There 
will be dignity in every learning ex- 
perience for every child if the teacher 
carefully adjusts the assignments to 
needs and interests. 

Such adjustment takes understand- 
ing on the part of each teacher of 
the characteristics and needs of the 
slow learner. As we look at some of 
these characteristics, we see ‘how a 
teacher modifies instruction at all 
levels of learning to teach the slower 
child the necessary skills and to en- 
able him to use them successfully. 


Characteristics of the Slow Learner 


A slow learner is characterized by: 
[1] His short attention and con- 
centration span. The good teacher 
schedules many short, wellmotivated 
periods for learning. For the older 





Dr. Sullivan is professor of education and 
director of the educational clinic at Bos- 
ton University, Boston, Massachusetts. 
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child, broken, supervised study pe- 
riods are provided. 

[2] His slow reaction time. The 
teacher introduces only one new 
point at a time, and he tests it di- 
rectly by simple fact questions. 

[3] His limited ability to evaluate 
materials for relevancy. The teacher 
uses only materials with an appropri- 
ate vocabulary and a limited number 
of abstractions. He makes his refer- 
ences explicit and selects simple ref- 
erence and source materials. 

[4] His limited powers of self- 
direction. By making many sugges- 
tions and planning with them, even 
to the minutest details, the teacher 
guides the pupil. 

[5] His limited ability to work 
with abstractions and to generalize. 
He needs many concrete experiences 
and practical firsthand illustrations. 
All reading materials must be ex- 
amined in the light of simplicity of 
vocabulary and sentence structure, 
as well as the number of abstractions 
in the material. 

[6] His slowness to form associa- 
tions between words and ideas. The 
teacher scans all material to be 
taught for new words and concepts. 
He concentrates on developing com- 
prehension at the child’s level. 

[7] His failure to recognize famil- 
iar elements in new situations. What 
seems too obvious to mention is 
often overlooked by the child. The 
teacher explains everything simply 
and repeats the same thing in dif- 
ferent settings. 

[8] His habit of learning very 
slowly and forgetting very quickly. 
This means he needs many more 
highly motivated practice periods 


and more frequent reviews over a 
longer period of time. 

[9] His very local point of view. 
The teacher connects all major learn- 
ings with the world about them. He 
emphasizes social living and civic 
responsibilities. The limited mental 
initiative usually makes the slow 
learner remain in the area in which 
he is brought up. 

[10] His inability to set up and 
realize standards of workmanship. 
The teacher guides and checks learn- 
ing very carefully. Errors are spotted, 
and attention is drawn to them, for 
the student has little power to find 
his own errors. 

[11] His lack of originality or cre- 
ativeness. The teacher plays to his 
strengths and talents. By allowing 
him to copy from pictures or models, 
he hopes to develop the esthetic, 
spiritual, and artistic side of the 
child. 

[12] His inability to analyze, do 
problem-solving, or critical thinking, 
or reach decisions. His good judg- 
ment depends on the number of ex- 
periences packed into his education 
while in school. He needs training 
in application of technics. It is futile 
to present technics which are beyond 
the level of comprehension of each 
individual. 

[13] His lack of power to use the 
higher mental processes. This indi- 
cates the need for a different pro- 
gram than the one supplied in the 
curriculums in grades seven thru 12 
today. A slow-learning youngster can 
be educated successfully at every 
grade level, but it is extremely im- 
portant that the content of the ma- 
terials and the teaching procedures 
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be adjusted to his everyday needs. 

Learning will result if the teaches 
adjusts the program at any grade 
level to these characteristics, and if 
he knows what skills are important 
to teach each child. Skill is evident 
only when the material has been so 
well-taught that it is integrated in 
the thinking of the child, as evi- 
denced by an automatic 


correct re- 


sponse. 


Essential Skills 

What are the basic skills that the 
slow-learning child should be taught? 

[1] To recognize meanings of words 
quickly. This differs with the needs 
of the child and his capacity to han- 
dle reading. The slow child requires 
a vocabulary of high-frequency 
words which he will need all his life. 

Emphasis should not be placed on 
learning all of the words presented in 
basal readers; all of them are not 
needed. A child may leave school 
with very little ability in reading 
books, but if he has a community 
recognition vocabulary, added to the 
basal vocabulary mentioned above, 
he can operate well in society. 

His reading needs will be few. He 
should be able to read street and bus 
signs, recognize the names of the 
important buildings in his com- 
munity, and know words related to 
civic responsibilities. His job will 
probably be in one of the local con- 
cerns or industries. Therefore, he 
should recognize words related to 
work, so he will be able to follow 
simple directions while on the job. 

[2] ‘To analyze words at his own 
level. It is as necessary for the slow 
child, as for anyone, to be able to 
analyze new words. He must associ- 
ate sound and symbol and have a 
phonetic approach to new words if 
he is to have independence in oral 
and silent reading. This skill also 
underlies correct spelling, which is 
one of the skills he should have. Of 
course, his word-analysis work will 
be developed around a simpler vo- 
cabulary. 

[3] To spell correctly the words 
needed to do successful writing. Re- 
search shows us that spelling and 
writing needs of the slow learner are 
very simple. Too often, time and 
effort are spent in the learning of 
columns of words which do not trans- 
fer to writing needs. While the slow 
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child may memorize a difficult spell- 
ing list successfully for a day or even 
a week, he will forget the words 
quickly, because they have no use 
for him. 

At the same time, a study of his 
written work will show many simple 
misspellings due to lack of continued 
drill on these words. Spelling is only 
valuable as a transfer to writing. 
Everyone must do some writing in 
adult life. Therefore, emphasis 
should again be placed on a basal 
spelling list for the younger child. 
This list should constantly be _ re- 
viewed and supplemented by words 
of social, civic, and occupational sig- 
nificance, known to be needed by 
everyone at the adult level. 

[4] To handle number concepts 
accurately. Quantitative concepts are 
the most difficult for the slow-learn- 
ing child. But since more number 
skill is needed in adult life than skill 
in any other subject, so teaching of 
number concepts should be_ ex- 
tremely practical and of the problem- 
solving variety. 

The teacher should make certain 
that many wellmotivated repetitions 
are given for every quantitative con- 
cept taught in order to assure accu- 
rate mastery from the beginning. It 
is not how many processes the child 
can be exposed to, but how well he 
can use those simple processes he 
needs. 

A child may be decidedly confused 
in number concepts when he arrives 


The only difference between a 
rut and a grave is their di- 
mensions. 

—Ellen Glasgow 


in the classroom of a particular 
teacher. If he is to be helped, the 
teacher must recognize the need of 
diagnostic tests which will measure 
the kinds of errors the pupil is 
making. These tests help the teacher 
to measure the rate of work, accu- 
racy of work, level of difficulty of 
the most difficult example the child 
can work successfully, the area of 
skills he has covered, and his method 
of work. 

[5] To use study skills and main- 
tain good work habits. Even the 





slow-learning child can learn to work 
independently if he is given adequate 
instruction in work habits and study 
skills. His needs will be fewer and 
more elementary than those of the 
superior child. Yet, if he does not 
get such instruction, he will flounder 
and become confused; this often re- 
sults in his withdrawal from school. 


Essential Abilities 


What are the basic abilities that 
the slow-learning child should be 
taught? 

[1] Ability to follow oral and writ- 
ten directions. 

[2] Ability to answer questions 
accurately, 

[3] Ability to locate specific in- 
formation from reading. 

[4] Ability to remember details 
at a later date. 

[5] Ability to organize ideas into 
sequence. 

[6] Ability to select key words or 
pick out the major points. 

[7] Ability to skim material rap- 
idly to find answers to questions. 

[8] Ability to summarize a_per- 
sonal experience or material read. 

[9] Ability to get the central 
thought. 

[10] Ability to report from notes 
taken while reading or listening. 

These abilities can be developed 
only if the teacher from the first has 
adjusted the material to the vocab- 
ulary level and the _ social-interest 
level of the group. No child will 
have success with material which 
does not interest him. 


It Can Be Done 


To repeat, the slow child reacts 
to the same experiences as his quick- 
er friends. He approximates the 
other children in physical and social 


development. His interests are the 
same. He must have reading ma- 


terial with content and illustrations 
which are dignified and pleasing to 
him. 
Teaching the slow learner can be 
a great source of satisfaction. He 
will represent a sizable part of our 
democratic society in the years to 
come. Let’s educate him to be the 
kind of citizen he should be thru a 
vood educational program. Let’s help 
him to be welladjusted and _ self- 
sufficient, using his suffrage to help 
evervone in these United States. 
NEA JOURNAL—Februarn 
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Their Obligations 


HE program of any organization 
"Tononia reflect the purpose of the 
organization. The Portland High- 
school ‘Teachers Association of Port- 
land, Oreg., founded in 1913, holds 
as its primary function the better 
education of the children of its city. 

We are in hearty accord with the 
statement in the NEA News, Novem- 
ber 10, 1950, that “A happy, con- 
tented, welladjusted child should be 
the objective of every school on every 
level.” We maintain that this result 
can best be assured if the child has a 
happy, contented, and welladjusted 
teacher. What greater obligation can 
a teachers organization have than 
striving toward that end? 


Standing Committees 


The Portland Highschool Teach- 
ers Association maintains nine stand- 
ing committees with representatives 
from every one of the nine Portland 
highschools. Committees meet 
monthly or on call of the chairman. 

[1] The civic committee is our 
main contact with the community, 
assisting in such projects as commu- 
nity fund-raising drives. Members of 
this committee and our officers rep- 
resent our association in the various 
civic clubs of the community. 

{2] The finance committee pre- 
pares our budget and _ supervises 
expenditures. 

[3] To maintain our attractive 
and functional office, we have a head- 
quarters committee. 

[4] The legislative committee 
keeps the membership informed of 





Mr. Berkham is a teacher in the Washing- 
ton Highschool, Portland, Oreg., and presi- 


dent of the Portland Highschool Teachers 
Association, 
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pending measures affecting educa- 
tion on both the state and national 
levels and also informs our repre- 
sentatives in the state legislature and 
Congress of our views on legislative 
matters. This past year, the commit- 
tee published a summary of the 
measures appearing on the ballot. 
The publication explained the pro- 
posals and gave arguments for and 
against. 

[5] Were it not for our member- 
ship committee, our activities would 
be impossible. 

[6] Ihe job of the press commit- 
tee is to publish a monthly mimeo- 
graphed bulletin and to secure pub- 
licity in the local press. 

[7] Our salary committee works 
for adequate pay in cooperation with 
all other teachers organizations and 
representatives of all employe groups 
in the school district. 

[8] To provide an emotional out- 
let for our members, the social com- 
mittee plans varied functions. 

[9] Our welfare, or teacher-affairs 
committee, hears grievances, at- 


tempts to adjust differences between 
school administration and staff, and 
studies working conditions. 

The executive committee, com- 
posed of committee chairmen and 
elected officers, also meets nine times 
during the school year. It hears re- 
ports from its officers and attempts 
to follow the advice of Mrs. Emily 
Tarbell Barhydt stated in the Octo- 
ber 1950 NEA JourNAL: “provide a 
vital and varied program, to keep 
the membership informed, and to 
put as many members as possible 
to work.” 


Business and Pleasure 


One of the five general meetings 
during the year is devoted to the 
annual election. One general mect- 
ing is usually devoted to a discussion 
of teacher problems. 

An annual rummage sale helps to 
raise needed funds and provides con- 
siderable amusement. 

Two of our own members do the 
calling at our weekly square dances. 
A reception for new teachers and a 
trip to famous Timberline Lodge on 
the slopes of Mt. Hood are annual 
social events for our members. 


Sense of Responsibility 

As the Portland Highschool 
Teachers Association is the only or- 
ganization in the Portland school 
system that is concerned specifically 
and exclusively with the problems 
of the secondary schools and their 
personnel, the officers and commit- 
tees have a keen sense of responsi- 
bility and an incentive that stimu- 
lates them to be mindful of their 
trust as representatives of our asso- 
ciation. 





Members of the Portland High- 


school Teachers Association dont 


have the meet-eat-and-adjourn spirit. 
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The 
County 


“@e®EE you in two 
weeks,” the driver 
called as he headed the 
new bookmobile toward 
the highway leading 
back to the County 
School Service Center. 
Betty Hamilton, _ fifth- 
grade teacher in Spring 
Valley School, waved in 
reply and turned to her 
30 pupils chattering 
about the new books 
and busily winding up 
their day’s work. 
Another banner day 


Superintendent's ."eus 


Chain Reaction 
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thought, as she recalled 
that every pupil had 
selected a book he want- 
ed to read. She looked 
at the things the book- 
mobile had delivered— 
the two sets of supple- 
mentary readers she had 
ordered last week and 
the filmstrips on win- 
ter birds and how to 
build bird-feeding  sta- 
tions. The driver had said that the 
teaching-materials bureau would 
send the materials on the UN by the 
middle of next week. This was real 
service! 

And this was what the county su- 
perintendent had meant by his open- 
ing remarks at the preschool work- 
shop last fall: “Our aims are the same 
as yours: to provide every pupil in 
the county with the kind of learning 
experiences he needs for effective liv- 
ing. The job of the county staff is just 
that. Supervisors, special teachers, pu- 
pil-attendance supervisors, librarians, 
the health specialists—we are all here 
to help you. The same is true of the 
central library and bookmobile, the 
audio-visual materials, and teaching- 
materials bureau. They are for your 
use.” He was right, Betty had found. 


The Service Staff 


For example, she could not recall 
all the help she had received from 
the 10 visits of the general supervis- 
or. The general supervisor helped re- 
organize the daily class schedule for 
more emphasis on individual pupil 
needs, assisted in planning an inte- 
grated social-studies unit, found in- 
teresting new instructional materials, 
utilized community resources, and 





talked thru a way to help 12-year-old 
Mary adjust socially. 

Betty was certain that she, herself, 
now had more selfconfidence, more 
enthusiasm for teaching. She felt bet- 
ter able to help herself improve, and 
was not afraid to ask for help. 

Both Betty and the pupils looked 
forward to the weekly visits of the 
traveling music and art teachers. Art 
had become an exciting medium for 
creative expression closely tied in 
with other learning experiences. Mu- 
sic had become important to every- 
one. The whole class learned new 
songs, sang the old familiar ones, lis- 
tened to records and good radio pro- 
grams, and began truly to appreci- 
ate, discriminate, and enjoy music. 

‘The health services reached all the 
pupils. The nurse-teacher dropped in 
every other day or came whenever 
called. The physician first held pre- 
school clinics, later examined pupils 
referred to him by the nurse-teacher, 
and, in case of epidemics, visited the 
school every day until they had been 
cleared up. The dental hygienist 
cleaned teeth and reported cavities to 
the family dentists. The wonderful 
thing about all these health services 
was that they did not stand apart 
from the regular school program but 
were integrated with it so that 
healthy living became a vital issue in 
all school activities. 


In Terms of People Helped 


There were so many services being 
provided that it was difficult to think 
of their over-all good except in terms 
of how individual pupils were being 
helped. 

For example, in fifth-grade read- 
ing, over-age Tom and Bill seemed 
beyond help until Miss Yost, the 
reading specialist, diagnosed their 
difficulties and showed Betty how to 
give them the special help they need- 
ed. 

In December, when Roy’s family 
moved to Spring Valley, he did not 
attend school regularly and did not 
seem to like it when he did attend. 
But Mr. Morton, the attendance su- 
pervisor, found the causes. By work- 
ing with the county representative of 
the Farmers Home Administration, 
Mr. Morton helped the family get 
back on its feet. Then, Roy was able 
to attend and enjoy school. 

The speech correctionist, who had 
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helped Mary overcome her stammer- 
ing, was giving special instruction to 
one or more pupils from every room 
in the building. Ann proudly an- 
nounced last week that the county 
guidance director had held a special 
conference with her parents, the 
highschool principal, and her broth- 
er about arrangements for his at- 
tending a technical school after grad- 
udtion, 

There were other things being 
done, Betty knew. Recently, the prin- 
cipal had said that the centralized 
purchasing system was bringing 
marked savings in costs of instruc- 
tional supplies and that the new 
county school-bus garage was provid- 
ing a higher quality of maintenance 
and repair of the buses at lower cost. 

Other improvements were in the 
planning stage. A committee of teach- 
ers was helping County Superinten- 
dent Watson and his staff explore 
needs for a school psychologist. The 
teacher-lay citizen special committee 
was shaping up plans for a school 
camping program. The county lay 
advisory council, with the local 
boards of education, had completed 
arrangements for a summer recrea- 
tion program. Education in the 
county seemed to be reaching out in- 
to every aspect of good living. 


The Superintendent’s Strategic Role 


The county superintendent’s role 
in all these undertakings was reveal- 
ing. His activities took him every- 
where in the county: speaking before 
civic clubs and the PTA, counseling 
with farm groups and businessmen, 
helping establish a public library or 
‘teen canteen, assisting local school- 
boards, advising with parents, stimu- 
lating citizen groups to study their 
schools. His leadership delved deeply 
into the lives of the people, encour- 
aging and helping others to succeed 
in accepting leadership responsi- 
bility. 

He used the same procedures 
within the school organization. Betty 
knew that everyone had an oppor- 
tunity to share in the leadership. 
Committees of teachers helped shape 
school policies; responsibilities were 
delegated to individuals and groups; 
curriculum study groups were active. 

There are more than 3000 county 
or comparable rural-area superin- 
tendents who occupy similar strate- 
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gic positions. Their responsibilities 
touch half the nation’s school-age 
children, youth, and teachers. In 12 
states, they are the administrators of 
county-unit school systems. In 34, 
they serve as administrators of inter- 
mediate units of school administra- 
tion between the state and the local 
district. 

Some of them administer city 
schools that are part of county-unit 
systems. Others serve the schools in 
densely populated counties surround- 
ing large cities. But the majority 
work in a rural setting—two-fifths of 
the counties have no urban people; 
three-fourths are predominantly ru- 
ral. Regardless of the type of admin- 
istrative framework, the opportuni- 
ties for dynamic educational leader- 
ship are ever present. 

True, in most counties, schools do 
not have the variety of educational 
services identified in this article. This 
is not because they are not needed or 
that their proyision is not the job of 
the county superintendent. Pains- 
taking research and wellestablished 
practice have shown the kind of serv- 
ices local schools must have if they 
are to accomplish their purposes. If 
they are to be provided effectively, 
they must come from the superin- 
tendent of a county or a comparable 
school administrative unit. 

The progress achieved in county 
after county clearly charts the way. 
Some superintendents have gone 
even further than indicated in the 
illustration here, and their number 
is growing. Even more significant is 
the widespread progress underway 
in hundreds of counties where serv- 
ice offerings were extremely meager 
or almost nonexistent a few years 
back. 

Staffs are being increased to in- 
clude supervisors ofsinstruction, pro- 
fessionally trained supervisors of 
pupil attendance, special helping 
teachers, and school nurses. County 
superintendents are improving them- 
selves professionally. Prospects for 
greater progress in the years ahead 
are even more promising. 

However, leadership opportunities 
of county superintendents involve 
more than furnishing educational 
services that local schools cannot pro- 
vide directly. In the final analysis, 
they have the same objective as teach- 
ers and parents: to help the commu- 


nity to have a good school for its 
children. 


He Helps Them See and Act 


Therein lies the greatest challenge 
to their leadership. For a good school 
is more than an accumulation of edu- 
cational services, however excellent. 
Good schools are shaped by the peo- 
ple, directly reflect the people’s hopes 
and aspirations, and have an insep- 
arable unity with good community 
living. ; 

This fortunate state of affairs does 
not take place automatically. Some- 
one must help the people get a clear 
view of what good schools can and 
should do. Someone must help them 
translate their desires into action. 
They need help in removing the 
obstacles that stand in the way of 
getting the kind of educational pro- 
grams their children need. 

For example, in thousands of com- 
munities, the people need help in 
getting rid of small inefficient school 
districts and in establishing in their 
place larger districts within which 
good educational programs can func- 
tion. Forward-looking superintend- 
ents are giving the needed help, real- 
izing that a sound school-district 
structure, whether community- or 
county-unit, opens the way to still 
greater leadership opportunities and 
increased demands for more educa- 
tional services. 

The tasks of such leadership. are 
never-ending. An effective county su- 
perintendent can never work himself 
out of a job by helping the people he 
serves get a better school. Progress 
in developing good school programs 
is like a chain-reaction. One improve- 
ment “triggers off’ demands for 
other improvements. New adapta- 
tions of the instructional program 
reveal the desirability of other 
needed changes. New services added 
open up possibilities of others that 
should be provided, often by the 
county superintendent. 

This is not mere conjecture on 
what ought to happen. It is happen- 
ing in hundreds of counties scattered 
across the country. And everywhere 
it does, the county superintendent 
has a key role in the processes in- 
volved. 

—CHARLES O. FITZWATER, assistant 
director of the NEA Division of Ru- 
ral Service. 
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METAL WORK and 
METAL TRADES 


Aboug left: Assignment in the wellstocked tool 
crib ts a valuable experience for any student. Left: 
The milling machine is used in advanced training. 


Metal Work and 
Metal Trades have 
these subdivisions: 
sheet metal, foun 
dry, acetylen 
welding, and 
chine shop. Abovet 
Free-hand gas cule 
ting is learned 
welding. Left: I 
metal-shop foute 
dry, students learn} 
how to make pat 
terns and molds, to 
melt scrap, and to 
pour metal. 





Seen | HEYENNE SENIOR HIGH- 

SCHOOL, Cheyenne, Wyo- 

ming, which has about 1000 

students, offers an industrial- 
arts program of which it can be 
proud. This pictorial presentation 
of that program is another in THE 
JOURNAL Series featuring good work 
in various areas of the modern cur- a | | 
riculum. Representative activities we a > : BUILDING 
in the several departments making —s 
up the Cheyenne _ industrial-arts — ~ TRADES Wood 
program are shown to indicate the “s pentry is Cheyenne’s 
nature of the work in each depart- Ls 8 pe Rta Ney 7 
weer ; ' j te wes : eatin at the tena 

Altho designed primarily as gen- ag: ~ .¢ J me a §=6 ont time. Above: 

eral vocational training for stu- One of the funda- 
dents going into industry, the in- - — . mentals — blueprint 
dustrial-arts courses are also open ~ a an er | 4 P ar saa ae 
to precollege students as avoca- & ee a Lele: Anather plese 
tional training. Many of the indus- — . oF . = : | - of modern equip- 
trial students specialize in one de- Dm 3 ment is the useful 
partment during their senior year . — oe es * 4 cars uege sanding 
and enter local industry upon their : ree , 
eraduation. 


work or car- 


PHOTOS BY HUGH BATES 


BOOKBINDING and 
LEATHERCRAFT 


Above: Bookbind- 
ers re-cover books 
and use titler. 


Far right: Hand- 
tooled belts and 
billfolds are favor- 
ite projects. Right: 
A boy handtools in 
leathercraft class, 
which has some pre- 
college members. 


See opposite page 
Far left: Mechani- 
cal drawing is a 
popular advanced 
» course. Left: A stu- 
) dent uses a hand- 
wlettering device. 





The Art-Crafts departi::ent is divided 
into three subsections: ceramics, art- 
metal work, and textiles. Right: An 
advanced design class is shown at 
work on a textile pattern. Below 
right: Ceramics students check the 
kiln before baking their pottery. 


Below: A class learns how to oper- 
ate the potter’s wheel. 


Left: Knowledge of electrical equipment 
is basic in the automotive repair course. 
Left below: Students trouble-shoot with 
the latest in automotive testing equip- 
ment. Below: An advanced student op- 
erates a planer machine. He is planing 
down and truing up an automobile engine 
head. The Auto-Mechanics department, as 
well as the other departments, are ex- 
pected to grow in enrolment as defense 
production and the need for industrial 
workers increase. 





EDUCATION’S ROLE IN 


Community Recreation 


ITIZENS everywhere face re- 

quests for funds to support es- 
sential community services. They are 
beginning, therefore, to seck ways of 
expending the dollar 
more efficiently. 

Those of us whose professional 
careers are centered in organizations 
of service will have to examine the 
traditional patterns of our organiza- 
tion and operation. This means that 
education’s role in community rec- 
reaton will have to be examined 


community 


too. 

Within the fields of community 
education and_ recreation, many 
changes in thought and approach 
have taken place since these two im- 
portant programs were established. 
Many of these changes have been 
evolutionary in character and are not 
widely understood and appreciated. 
Many changes carry implications for 
other programs, implications which 
have not yet been given serious con- 
sideration. 


This Truth Stands Out 


Re-appraising our present patterns 
of organization for education and 
recreation, we must state emphat- 
ically that, within the freedoms al- 
lowed by our democratic society, no 
single agency carries the full respon- 
sibility for either the total education 
or recreation program for children, 
youth, and adults. Many organiza- 
tions are channels for both education 
and recreation. 

If these organizations are essential 
to the free association of people 
in our society, they must be recog- 
nized and utilized to strengthen the 
fibres of our society. John Dewey 
called attention to this fact when he 
stated, “Generally speaking, educa- 
tion signifies the sum total of proc- 
esses by which a community or 
Social group, whether large or 
small, transmits its acquired power 
and aims with a view of securing 
its own continued existence and 
growth.” 

This article sets forth a few of the 
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changes which have taken place in 
the organization for education and 
recreation, with an emphasis on those 
changes which bear on education's 
role in community recreation. 


Changes in Growth 


[1] Community recreation, as we 
now know it, had its start in small 
efforts directed at specific problems. 
It had its beginning at a time when 
education was primarily concerned 
with a program of formal education. 
School plants were relatively simple 
structures, primarily consisting of 
classrooms and with little, if any, 
playground space. Programs of rec- 
reation, therefore, emphasized the 
need for children, youth, and adults 
to play and recreate. 

Buildings and areas designed for 
play, recreation, and informal educa- 
tion were acquired and constructed 
for the use of agencies whose main 
program centeréd in  outofschool 
time. Education and recreation were 
accepted as two separate programs 
largely because of differences in con- 
cept of functions, motivation, and 
methods. 

[2] The public sghool carries the 
responsibility, as established by law, 
for the required educational pro- 
gram of children and youth of school 
age. In addition, it has accepted re- 
sponsibilities with respect to educa- 
tional offerings meeting certain needs 
of outofschool youth, parents, and 
adults in general. Many of these of- 
ferings are now of the informal type 
selected by individuals and groups 
on the basis of interest. 

[3] The purposes of presentday 
education as set forth by the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission are di- 
rectly related to the development of 
the capacities of each individual in 
order that he may best achieve and 
carry his responsibilities as a citizen 
in our democratic society. Thus, edu- 
cation is not alone concerned with 
strictly formal educational outcomes. 
Its fundamental purposes are similar, 
if not identical, with those of all 


Recent changes in our 


society call for reappraisal 


of the school’s place in 


community life. 


agencies working with children, 
youth, and adults. 

[4] The teaching methods used in 
the public schools today are predi- 
cated upon the theory that the curi- 
osity and interest of the individual 
are basic to good education. Empha- 
sis is placed upon stimulating and 
carrying forward this Curiosity and 
interest. Life situations are accepted 
as being the most #ealistic of educa- 
tional experiences. 

This is essentially the same ap- 
proach pioneered, to some extent, by 
recreation and youth-serving agen- 
cies. The original differences, there- 
fore, which existed between educa- 
tion and recreation have, to a large 
extent, disappeared. 


The School, 


an Agency for Recreation 


[5] Schools have generally ac- 
cepted the belief that one of the 
purposes of presentday education is 
the acquisition and development of 
skills, insights, and resources usable 
by the individual thruout life for 
the enrichment of his leisure. ‘Thus, 
the public school, thru its required 
program of education, has become 
potentially the most widespread 
agency for recreation thruout the 
country. 

[6] Within the established pat- 
terns of operation of our democratic 
society, the public school is prone to 
accept that those organizations and 
agencies created to complement and 
supplement the school in the pro- 
gram of community education and 
recreation are true partners with 
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the publicschools in this undertaking. 
7| In 


tions and agencies as its partners, 


accepting these organiza- 
the public school recognizes that the 
same relationship exists be- 
tween them and the school as exists 
between the and the school. 
[his means a more direct attempt 
to understand and integrate the edu- 
cational child 


basic 


home 


experiences of the 
within his total environment. 

[8] In no sense does this under- 
standing and integration necessarily 
dictate administrative control of the 
total program by the school. Rather, 
it dictates the extension of sound ed- 
ucational guidance in the interest of 
developing a wholeness of environ- 
ment thru cooperative effort with all 
agencies and in accordance with dem- 
ocratic policies and procedures. 

This belief means a projection of 
presentday educational philosophy 
and accepted practice beyond the 
confines of the school and into the 
total educational environment of the 
community. It means an acceptance 
of the fact that if balanced and har- 
monious results are to be expected 
in the development of individual 
personalities, there must be some bal- 
ance and harmony in the procedures 
established to produce the results. 


The Effect on the Plant 

[9] The plant required by the pub- 
lic school for its program of required 
education, if it is to be adequately 
equipped to perform its function, 
must include many types of facilities 
and equipment, including those es- 
sential to its purpose of training for 
leisure. 

{10} The provision of this plant, 
functionally designed and _ con- 
structed for its purpose, is a first re- 
sponsibility of the people. Leaders 
in recreation should accept this fact 
and give support to the development, 
recognizing that a more adequate sys- 
tem of recreational facilities can thus 
be secured. 

[11] The provision of this plant, 
in accordance with presentday stand- 
ards, must be based upon an ac- 
ceptance by school authorities, as 
well as all organizations and agency 
authorities and the citizenry at large, 
that this plant is for the total com- 
munity education-recreation _ pro- 
gram. 

As such, it is a community school, 
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a community center, a neighborhood 
playground, and a recreation center. 
Even tho this plant may be pro- 
vided thru use of-funds made avail- 
able to the school authorities, the 
responsibility rests upon them to 
realize that it is to be used by all 
established community organizations 
whose programs have educational 
outcomes in common with those of 
the school and who operate in ac- 
cordance with policies and _ pro- 
established in true demo- 
cratic fashion for the total good of 
the community. 


cedures 


This plant can thén provide an en- 
vironment for real cooperative effort 





St could haffen to you... 


A member of our credit un- 
ion had parked her baby in his 
carriage out in her garden one 
afternoon. Suddenly, she heard 
him cry, and she went to in- 
vestigate. It didn’t take over 
five minutes to take care of 
him, but something cooking on 
the stove caught fire while she 
was out in the garden. 

Before help could arrive, her 
house had burned to the 
ground. The family lost every- 
thing except what they were 
wearing. 

It meant starting over. For- 
tunately, a loan could be ar- 
ranged with the teachers credit 
union, which was a source of 
friendly help toward a new be- 
ginning. 

Does your local education as- 
sociation have a credit union? 
If so, are you a member? An 
emergency might come to you. 
Remember, it pays to be pro- 
tected. 

—Syracuse Teachers Credit 
Union. 


in accordance with sound educa- 
tional practices; it can strengthen the 
fibres of our democratic society and 
utilize more efficiently total commu- 
nity resources. 

[12] The demands are great for 
financial support of programs con- 
sidered essential to presentday liv- 
ing. Resources needed for the expan- 
sion of community services, in ac- 
cordance with the traditional pat- 
terns of organization, are rapidly ap- 
proaching their limit. Existing re- 
sources are not being efficiently used 





largely because of unthinking adher- 
ence to patterns related to the past. 

The traditional restrictions placed 
upon the use of schools by other than 
school people have contributed to a 
waste of the communities’ resources 
and are making more difficult the 
securing of modern school plants. 
These restrictions have contributed 
to the construction, at community 
expense, of many facilities similar 
to those of the schools for the use 
of other youth-serving agencies. 

lo the extent that school authori- 
ties persist in this pattern, to that 
extent will they deprive the schools 
of needed financial support. This 
they cannot afford to do. School au- 
thorities and recreation authorities 
must recognize this fact: ‘The mod- 
ern school plant supersedes the tradi- 
tional school, the traditional neigh- 
borhood playground and park and, 
in many instances, many facilities 
which have been provided under the 
auspices of voluntary agencies for the 
use of children, vouth, and adults at 
times when the schools have been 
unused. 

Policies established for control of 
the traditional school are not suited 
to the modern school plant any more 
than the use of the traditional cur- 
riculum and teaching methods are 
suited to the presentday educational 
program. 


Let’s Modify Together 


In pointing up these changes 
which have or are rapidly taking 
place, it is hoped that education's 
role in community recreation can be 
better understood. With a better un- 
derstanding of this role, it seems ap- 
parent that great progress can be 
made in approaching a more efficient 
use of total resources to be made 
available for the support of these 
two important community programs. 

Reasonable solutions to our prob- 
lems can be found if professional 
and lay leaders will analyze the total 
situation together and use their crea- 
tive and organizational ability to 
modify our traditional patterns of 
operation in accordance with the 
changing conditions of the times. 

—LEWIS R. BARRETT, consultant in 
recreation and outdoor education, 
American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, 
an NEA department. 
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Education Is a‘lop Priority 


N HIS State of the Union Message, 
I] the President declared that the 
Congress will need “to consider legis- 
lation at this session, affecting all the 
aspects of our mobilization job.” He 
called for “aid to the states to meet 
the most urgent needs of our ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.” 

In his Economic Message of Janu- 
ary 12, the President stated that “it 
is clear that we cannot neglect the 
education and health of our people, 
without the most serious results for 
i long-run defense effort.” 


Greatest Crisis in History 


“Our public-school system faces the 
greatest crisis in its history,” the 
President told Congress. ... “It is 
vital that the Congress act now to 
give the states general aid for school 
maintenance and operation.” 

In his Budget Message, presented 
to the Congress on January 15, the 
President included $300,000,000 for 
general aid to elementary and _ sec- 
ondary schools. “From the standpoint 
of national security alone, as well as 
the enlargement of opportunities for 
the individual, the nation needs to 
see that every youth acquires the 
fundamental education and training 
which are essential to effective serv- 
ice, Whether in the armed forces, in 
industry, or on the farm. I therefore 
urge the Congress to authorize fed- 
eral financial assistance to help the 
states provide a level of elementary 
and secondary education that will 
meet the minimum needs of the na- 
tion.” 

“During World War II, about six 
million men were rejected by the 
armed services for physical or mental 
disabilities. We cannot afford this 
waste of manpower, our most vital 
resource,” he said in his Economic 
Message. “We simply cannot afford 
to let overcrowding or lack of equip- 
ment or staff impair the basic educa- 
tion of our young people. . . . As 
we move into a period when we will 
have an urgent need for all our 
trained men and women, we must 
lace the fact that nothing can make 
up for faulty basic education in our 
primary and secondary schools.” 
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in both war and peace 


Kind of Legislation 

The White House Conference on 
Children and Youth, held in Decem- 
ber 1950, recognized the important 
role of education. 

Aware that federal-aid legislation, 
which passed the Senate in both the 
Eightieth and _ Eighty-First Con- 
gresses by an overwhelming major- 
ity, failed of favorable House action 
because of controversy over use of 
public funds for auxiliary services, 
the conference after vigorous debate 
and by a large favorable vote urged 
“federal aid to the states for educa- 
tional services, in tax-supported pub- 
lic schools, without federal control, 
to help equalize educational oppor- 
tunity; the issue of auxiliary services 
to be considered on its merits in sep- 
arate legislation.” 

This proposal conforms to a gen- 
eral consensus of views expressed in 
a meeting of 134 representatives from 
86 national organizations which met 
at the invitation of the NEA on No- 
vember 13-14, 1950. 

The NEA Executive Committee 
on December 2, 1950, proposed in 
line with the foregojng that: 

{1] Federal-aid legislation should 
provide a flat grant, of about $5 per 
child, for each state, to be accom- 
panied by a large equalization fund 
to improve educational opportunity 
in the states least able financially to 
provide for their children. 

[2] Such funds should be available 
for educational services such as teach- 
ers salaries and for plant mainte- 
nance and plant operation. 

[3] Such funds should not be avail- 
able for auxiliary services in either 
public or nonpublic schools. 

[4] Adequate safeguards should be 
provided for the children of mi- 
nority racial groups. 

[5] Such funds should be allocated 
to the states on an objective basis, 
with provision for any aggrieved tax- 
payer to challenge the administra- 
tion of the act thru the federal courts. 

A bill that conforms to these prin- 


WILLARD E. GIVENS 
Executive Secretary, NEA 
ciples would avoid the bitter contro- 
versy over use of public funds for 
nonpublic-school services, a contro- 
versy that more than any other one 
factor has blocked educational wel- 
fare of American youth in recent 
years. Enactment of legislation of 
this type would go a long way in 
improving educational opportunities 
without denying to those who insist 
upon federal funds for welfare serv- 
ices an equal chance to seek that ob- 
jective in separate legislation. 
Each kind of legislation 

stand on its own merits. 


should 


Essential to Defense 


It is expected that bills to con- 
form to these specifications will be 
introduced soon in the Eighty-Sec- 
ond Congress. Enactment of such 
legislation is of vital importance to 
the national defense and _preserva- 
tion of the American way of life. 

During World War II, 659,000 
men—almost twice as many as in the 
combat divisions sent to the South 
Pacific—were rejected for military 
service under Selective Service be- 
cause of shortages in schooling. Many 
hundreds of thousands of others were 
rejected for health deficiencies which 
could have been prevented thru a 
sound basic school program. 

Not only is education for all youth 
important in building the military 
might of the nation. It is a bulwark 
against the attack of ideologies that 
would undermine and destroy the 
political and economic systems upon 
which our nation was founded. 

The proper education of our 
school-age population must not be 
relegated to the background at this 
time in our history. It is as essential 
to the hands that wield the weapons 
of war as to those who establish ou 
national policies and work for peace. 
These considerations should guide 
our action in the days ahead. 
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rs, | have some ribbons myself, including a couple 
| oe I can wear because I was lucky enough to stay 
alive while the really brave men died. Sure, I’m proud 
of those ribbons. They are special souvenirs from my 
people, the people of the United States, the people I 
have always thought of as being “them” whenever I 
took or gave the soldier’s oath: “I do solemnly sweat 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the United 
States of America; that I will serve them honestly and 
faithfully against all their enemies whomsoever ” 


Their Enemies 

The greatest enemies “they” have, the enemies hard- 
est to defend “them” against, are not enemies against 
whose bodies you can draw steel and strike. They are 
shifty, evasive, sometimes disembodied, often shadowy, 
and always vicious and dangerous enemies. Provincial- 
ism, intolerance, prejudice, hatred, and _ ill-will are 
some of their names. They thrive on suspicion and 
ignorance. ‘They magnify differences of color and curl 
of hair. They can take minor variations in modes of 
worship and erect thereon a mountain of bigotry. They 
can make wise men foolish. They can turn brave men 
into whimpering cowards. They can transform good 
men into monsters of cruelty. 


“MAN TQ MAN" 


ERIC JOHNSTON 


General Chairman, Brotherhood Week 


WY TALK about building bridges of brotherhood 
around the world in answer to the Communist 
pretensions, and that’s a splendid vision. But 
brotherhood begins on a man-to-man basis at 
home and not a mass-to-mass basis across the 
Without that footing, it is idle talk and 
an empty vision, 


oceans. 


We can’t afford to blind ourselves to the dis- 
turbing and undermining racial and _ religious 
antagonisms in America. ‘They will defeat our 
good intentions for a world brotherhood until 
we cast them out and live as brothers in our 
states, communities, and neighborhoods—not for 
a single week in any year, but day by day and 
year by year. 


BROTHERHOOD WEEK 
FEBRUARY 18-25, 1951 


Sponsored by the National Conference 
of Christians and Jews 
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True Faith 


Provincialism, intolerance, prejudice, hatred, and 
ill-will are active agents; they attack; they hunt for the 
weak spots in our line. We cannot plug all the gaps 
at once, but we can counter-attack, and that is what 1 
plan to do personally. 

More than 90% of the children of this country are 
in school until they are at least 16 years old. They are 
under the guidance of teachers. I realize that every- 
body in the community has some part in developing 
the attitudes of these children, but the teachers have a 
key job in this situation. On this mission, everybody 
in the community will have to help, but the teachers 
must go forward in the advance party. 

Of course, casualties are likely to be heavy in ad- 
vance parties, and no man wants to be a casualty. By 
training, by covering fire, and by taking advantage of 
the terrain, he wants to cut risks to a minimum, but 
above all he wants to win. That is why I have been 
studying this mission, trying to see what will make it 
as safe as a dangerous job can be and at the same time 
to see what will make it work. 

I have studied this mission as carefully as I ever 
studied a mission for my platoon when I knew my own 
life as well as the lives of my men depended on getting 
the right answer. 


To Prepare for the Mission 

First of all, I would like to be given some very care- 
ful preparation for effective action in the field of teach- 
ing human brotherhood and understanding. I have 
heard a great deal about such things as formal disci- 
pline, drill methods, and the recitation—all supposed 
to be rather bad, it seems—and also a great deal about 
activity schools, core curriculums, and sharing experi- 
ences—all apparently quite good. 

I would like to learn something more specific about 
how to teach young people and children to work to- 
gether effectively, to respect one another’s rights, and to 
defend the dignity of every member of the community. 





Dr. Benjamin, dean of the College of Education, University of 
Maryland, College Park, was member and chairman of the Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democracy thru Education, 
1947-1950. 
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and Allegiance 


How can we go about the business of promoting 


EER ED LILLE TIOCS 


brotherhood? Here is how an ex-Army sergeant, 


now preparing to be a teacher, might look at the 


ee en St peREME Eo 


EI. 


job, as interpreted by 


HAROLD BENJAMIN 


If, when I get my first job, I can serve under a princi- 
pal and a superintendent who actively want me to 
teach better social attitudes and who will support me 
in that teaching, I shall be very lucky. The greatest 
break a man can have in attempting any mission is to 
get intelligent commanders. 

If the school system already provides a curriculum 
for work in inter-group education, if experienced teach- 
ers are already developing such a curriculum in the 
system, I can get good preparation on the ground by 
working with my colleagues. 

I know that I may not have these advantages, how- 
ever; I may have to start on my own. I have been told 
that more than 75°, of the systems of this 
country have no organized work or activities in this 
field. If I hit one of these systems, I will have to help 
convince my colleagues of the need for such work. I 
will have to help organize and carry out a new program 
with my fellow teachers, 


school 


I Can Begin at Once 


No matter how tough the situation may be, there are 
some things I can do at once. I can start by checking 
my own attitudes and beliefs about all groups and class- 
es of my fellowmen. I must do this in a detailed way. 

I am a white American of Scandinavian descent, a 
Lutheran, a member of a college fraternity, the son of 
a lawyer, and a product of a small-town school system. 
I have got to examine myself specifically, therefore, on 
such attitudes as I hold towards Indians, Negroes, Jews, 
Catholics, and people of Japanese, German, Italian, 
Spanish, and other descents. I must.analyze my feeling 
toward children of farmers and laborers, Southerners, 
conscientious objectors, and people from big Eastern 
cities, 

This sounds like a lot of work, but it must be done. 
A teacher is his own chief instrument of instruction. 
What he believes and does about the rights of other 
members of a democracy will show in his teaching and 
especially in that most powerful teaching which is done 
by example in action. 

A second thing for me to do, one which can be carried 
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out in my school system, will be to make sure that every 
pupil with whom I come in contact in the classroom, 
on the athletic field, or outside of school, is treated with 
respect and consideration, no matter who his father is, 
how he looks, what he wears, or what religion he fol- 
lows. I shall treat him in this fashion myself, and | 
must see to it that his fellow pupils treat him in the 
same way. 

This may be as far as I can go in some situations. If 
conditions permit—by that I mean if the community, the 
schoolboard, and my supervisors permit—I will organize 
or enrol with a group of teachers in which the problems 
of teaching tolerance and intercultural understanding 
can be discussed. I will also try to help educate the 
community thru parent associations, the church, and 
civic organizations to a better understanding of this 
problem. 


I Want To See Action 


Finally, in my classes in the social studies, I will work 
on the more formal and detailed phases of education 
in this field. By giving the pupils freedom to examine 
the facts, freedom to discuss the facts, and freedom to 
hold and act on beliefs according with the facts, I shall 
hope that all of them may have their levels of tolerance 
and understanding raised. 

I do not intend to become a casualty on this mission, 
but I do intend to go into action. I will take only cal- 
culated risks. If my calculations are wrong, it will be 
bad, but not too bad. 

Even an unsuccessful attack may weaken the enemy 
for the next punch. 

—Adapted from True Faith and Allegiance, a new 
publication of the National Commission for the Defense 
of Democracy thru Education. Order from the com- 
mission, NEA headquarters, 75 cents per copy; quantity 
discounts. 
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Findings in child psychology 


should affect 





Grading and Promotion Policies 


HE closely 
of marking (giving grades), re- 


associated activities 
porting to parents, and determining 
promotion or nonpromotion are 
probably the most disagreeable, dis- 
heartening, frustrating, and confus- 
ing duties of a teacher. 

Most of the headaches associated 
with these activities grow out of the 
fact that many of the present prac- 
tices, and the theoretical conceptions 
underlying them, were created at a 
time when little research of any kind 
had been done in the field of edu- 
cation. Certainly, they were created 
before there had been any respect- 
able body of research focused spe- 
cifically upon these practices or upon 
the fundamental character of chil- 
dren’s growth and development. 

In an article of this length, there 
is no room to give “the whole ex- 
planatory story.” Only brief, con- 
be made. The 
assured, however, 
that every statement can be support- 
ed adequately by research evidence 
and a complete narrative giving the 
underlying theoretical conceptions. 


cise statements can 
reader should be 


Eacu child seems to grow and de- 
velop in accordance with his own in- 
dividual growth pattern. Altho the 
growth patterns of children are more 
alike than they are different, there 
are no children who have identical 
growth patterns. 

Hence, it is illogical to expect a 
group of children of the same age to 
show highly similar “statures” in any 
of a group of attributes, including 
previous attainments or develop- 
ment during a given year in the ac- 
ademic areas. Any kind of a com- 
parative working system applied to 
the whole class is simply incongruous 
and inconsistent with the facts about 
human nature. 


Dr. Otto is a graduate professor of ele- 
mentary administration and curriculum at 
the University of Texas, Austin, 
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HENRY J. OTTO 


Tur rate at which children grow 
and develop ranges all the way from 
“very slow growers” to “very fast 
growers,” with the majority of them 
clustering around the midpoint be- 
tween these two extremes. The slow 
grower is not necessarily doomed to 
an ultimate low or small stature, nor 
is the fast grower destined for an 
ultimate high stature. These gen- 
eralizations apply to achievement in 
the academic areas as well. 

A child who doesn’t learn to read 
until age 10 may become an out- 
standing reader. The child who 
learns to read before age six may not 
necessarily be the best reader in high- 
school. 


Growin in achievement in school 
is closely associated with growth of 
the organism as a whole. The child 
who in general is a slow grower will 
usually manifest slow or delayed 
progress in school subjects, and vice 
versa. There is very little that schools 
can do about altering any child’s 
evolving growth pattern. If normal 
resources and good teaching prevail, 
the slow grower as well as the fast 
grower will partake of the curricu- 
lum nourishment at the rate at which 
the individual growing organism can 
utilize it. 


Br AsBsurRD extremes are avoided, 
exact grade placement has little or 
no bearing on the educational de- 
velopment a child will make during 
a given year. If circumstances which 
would create extreme social and emo- 
tional maladjustment are avoided, a 
nine-year-old child’s gain in height 
or in weight would be the same 
whether the school placed him in 
grades 3, 4, or 5. The same is true 
in matters academic. If efforts are 
made to meet individual learning 


Research Says — 


This series of articles is designed to 
suggest better ways of working with 
children as revealed by knowledge in 
the storehouse of research findings. 
Harold Shane, professor of education, 
Northwestern University, Evanston, 
Illinois, is serving as coordinator of 
the project. 

The subject next month: research 


and the teaching of arithmetic. The 
author: Lowry W. Harding. 


needs, grade placement loses its sig- 
nificance. Hence, children might as 
well be grouped with their age and 
maturity peers. 


Repetition of grades has no spe- 
cial educational value for children. 
We used to think that repeating a 
grade would strengthen a child and 
build added background, thus equip- 
ping him to do better in subsequent 
years. This supposition has been 
shown to be false. The boredom 
inherent in repeating a grade tends 
to dampen educational development, 
whereas the exploration of new fields 
in a new grade has some motivating 
value. 

Children’s educational growth 
tends to be greater in situations in 
which there is regular forward prog- 
ress thru the grades rather than high 
percent of nonpromotion. 


Sranparps are highest in school 
systems with high promotion rates. 
When failures are numerous, the var- 
ious grades get overloaded with av- 
erage and retarded pupils; classroom 
instruction tends to be pitched at or 
below the median of the class. If the 
class is overloaded with repeaters, the 
average level of instruction tends to 
be lower than if the class has only its 
normal share of slow growers. Conse- 
quently, school standards are highest 
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in schools with low nonpromotion 
rates. 


Tureat of failure has no appreci- 
able effect on educational growth. 
Studies have that children 
threatened with nonpromotion do no 
better than children not working un- 
der such a compulsion. In fact, threat 


shown 


of failure tends to set up negative 
frustrating influences on the chil- 
dren that tend to impede educational 
gains. 


Miarks are not needed to insure 
proper motivation. Many _ teachers 
have felt that if marking were discon- 
tinued children would grow lazy, 
slump in achievement, and could not 
be motivated to proper application. 
Evidence shows the futility of the 
threat of nonpromotion as a moti- 
vation force. 

In schools which for years have not 
used a marking system, the emphasis 
is upon individual improvement, 
with each child doing better today 
than he did yesterday. Children’s 
achievement in such schools is as 
good as or better than it was when 
a marking system of some sort was 
in vogue. 


Tue child’s social and emotional 
adjustment has much to do with his 
educational progress. Children who 
are well-adjusted socially and emo- 
tionally tend to show better and more 
consistent educational development 
than maladjusted children. Achiev- 
ing acceptability among one’s age and 
maturity peers usually brings good 
social and emotional adjustment. 
Thus, children might as well be 
grouped in school into reasonably 
homogeneous age and maturity peer 
groups, 


ENpivipvAL differences must be met 
under any kind of grouping and pro- 
motion plan. No plan of grouping, 
marking, and promotion has yet been 
devised that will reduce appreciably 
the range of abilities in a class or re- 
lieve the teacher of the need for mak- 
ing extensive instructional provisions 
for meeting individual differences. 
Hence, grouping and _ promotion 
might as well be done in ways most 
consistent with the known facts 
about children’s growth and devel- 
opment. 
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Report to National Citizens Committee for 


UNITED NATIONS DAY 


WE ARE a small group of rural- 
school children, first thru eighth 
grade. We are 35 miles from a town 
of any size, but we are trying to do 
our share in helping the United Na- 
tions. 

Last year, we studied United 
States history—yesterday, today, and 
tomorrow. We had a lot of fun, be- 
cause we really lived what we were 
studying. We reproduced the first 
Thanksgiving-wild geese and duck 
and everything just like the first 
Thanksgiving. For today—we vis- 
ited places all over our county. For 
tomorrow— (we decided it was real- 
ly the most important to boys and 
girls our ages) there wasn’t a book 
to study or a place to visit, yet to- 
morrow would be our responsi- 
bility. 

We had some material on United 
Nations, but we really wanted to 
find out things for ourselves. In the 
fall, we began writing letters to chil- 
dren all over the world. We wrote 
to all the states of the United States, 
too. We wanted to find out about 
all the different kinds of children 
wherever they lived. Twelve of us 
wrote over 600 letters during our 
school term. 

Do you want to know what we 
found out? There are no different 
kinds of children; all children are 
just like us. Of course, their homes 
are different, and they may not talk 
like us, but in all the important 
things they were just like us. 

We got pictures of all the United 
Nations flags so we could draw and 
color our own flags. Then, we put 
them up around our room. We 
made a big World Friendship book 
and showed it at the county fair. On 
the cover was a picture of the world, 
and around it was a girdle of post- 
age stamps from all over the world. 
Inside we put some of our letters 
and pictures of our friends, also 
postcards and other things our 
friends had sent us. 


One way to meet this problem in an 
educationally sound way is to group 
pupils on the basis of age and all- 
round maturity, eliminate the use of 
a comparative and competitive mark- 
ing system, and report to parents by 
means of individual conferences. In 
these conferences, the emphasis is 


This fall our home-demonstra- 
tion agent, Ann Pleasant, knew how 
much we were interested in United 
Nations. She chose our 4-H Club 
(we all belong) to give the flag kit 
to make a flag for U N Day. We all 
sewed on it. It was the first time we 
had ever blanket-stitched or button- 
holed, but we did it. ‘Two of our 
boys cut a small tree for a fli igpole 
so we could fly it. 

We invited the community and 
another rural school to visit us on 
October 24, UN Day. For the occa- 
sion, we made up our own pledge. 
We clasped hands in brotherhood 
while we said the pledge. There are 
10 nationalities in our school so 
each one clasped hands with some- 
one of another nationality. 

This is our pledge, “We the peo- 
ple of the United Nations, hereby 
pledge our loyalty to all pe acelov- 
ing people. We pledge our eyes to 
see the likeness of mankind. We 
pledge our hearts toward under- 
standing the brotherhood of man. 
We pledge our very lives toward 
peace for all.” 

When the other school children 
were ready to go home, we loaned 
them some of our letters and our 
World Friendship book so they can 
begin to make friends, too. We also 
loaned them our United Nations 
kit. 

We aren’t very large, but we think 
if everyone tries to help the people 
near him to understand about other 
people being like us that some day 
everyone may have understanding. 
We are going to lend our United 
Nations flag whenever it is needed. 
The newspaper at Redding (our 
county seat) said that it was the 


only one in the county. 

We hope our report will help 
other little schools like ours. 
is always something 
do. 

—Twin Valley School, Whitmore, 
California. 


‘There 
everyone can 


Shasta County, 





upon the progress the individual 
child is making as compared to his 
educational status last year and two 
years ago. Adequate cumulative rec- 
ords and samples of children’s work 
gathered over a two- or three-year 
period are essential for making such 
plan work. 









ALBERT KRAUS 


Bacu one is a story in itself of vision, 


planning, leadership, hard work, long 


hours, cooperation, and accomplishment. 


Mississippi’s Council 

HE newly organized Mississippi 

Citizens Council on Education is 
giving lay people a chance to help 
plan an adequate educational pro- 
gram. First, they will find out what 
the people in all walks of life want 
their schools to be. 

To that end, three questionnaires 
have been distributed to the local 
units of the cooperating agencies of 
the council. They cover four phases 
of the study: finance, organization 
and administration, curriculum and 
instruction, and buildings and facil- 
ities. Four separate committees will 
be appointed to study the returns 
indicated on the questionnaires in 
the respective areas, and their find- 
ings will be reported to the council 
as a whole for further study and final 
action. 

—FLOYD C. BARNES, executive secre- 
tary-treasurer, Mississippi Education 
Association. 
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Missouri’s Amendment 


The passage of Amendment Num- 
ber One at the November election 
gives the school children of Missouri 
a better chance. Here’s the story: 

The Missouri State Constitution 
of 1875 contained a tax limitation 
of $1 on each $100 of assessed valua- 
tion for current school purposes in 
cities and towns, and 65¢ in other 
school districts. 

The new constitution adopted in 
1945 removed the limitations making 
possible the passage of levies of any 
size beyond that which might be 
levied by boards of education, by a 
two-thirds vote. 

Amendment Number One makes 
it possible for the General Assembly 
to provide for the passage of levies 
by a majority vote. 


The Reasons 


Chief among the reasons advanced 
for its adoption were: that it was in 


STATE 





The new home of the Alabama asso- 
ciation is a 1932 dream which came 
true in 1949. This two-story building, 
erected at a cost of $100,000, has 10 
offices, two lounges, one conference 
room, storage space, and a mailing 
room. It is located at 422 Dexter 
Avenue in Montgomery. “The _ wel- 
come mat’s outside,” declares Execu- 
tive Secretary Frank L. Grove. “We 
can now serve our 15,700 members, 
all teachers,. eight districts, and 104 
local, county, city, and college units 
more effectively.” 


keeping with the inherent principle 
of democratic government to have 
one person’s voice count for as much 
as another in the setting of a school 
levy; that levies were being defeated 
in 20% of the districts maintaining 
highschools; that continuous voting 
on a levy tended to produce misun- 
derstanding, community friction, and 
an impairment of the educational 
program; that it was essential for the 
functioning of reorganized school 
districts that are established by ma- 
jority vote but must secure a two- 
thirds vote to approve a current 
levy; and that increasing costs and 
higher birthrate made it necessary 
since in many school districts, large 
and small, there are individuals who 
for one reason or another will not 
vote to support schools adequately. 


The Planning 


As soon as the resolution calling 


‘for the election was approved by the 


legislature in July of 1949, a thoro 
program of education was started 
by the professional group. Endorse- 
ments were secured from numerous 
state organizations. The newspapers 
and radio stations of the state as 
well as 35 state organizations coop- 
erating in the program are deserving 
of recognition. This is particularly 
true of the Missouri Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers. 

The, organization for the directing 
of the campaign on the state level 
consisted of the executive commit- 
tee, public-relations committee, and 
the legislative committee, with the 
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chairmen of the committees and the 
president of the association serving 
as the steering committee. 


The Campaign 

An over-all campaign plan for the 
state was drawn and numerous ma- 
terials were prepared. Nothing was 
left undone. Billboards, windshield 
stickers, placards for show windows, 
newspaper advertising, radio pro- 
and spot announcements, 
milk-bottle collars, leaflets, workers’ 
manuals, penny postals, news articles, 
and other materials were used. 

The program provided for the 
raising of funds to finance the cam- 
paign; for the appointment of local 
committees; and for specific jobs to 
be done bv teachers, administrators, 
community associations, lay groups, 
and individuals. 

Included in the over-all plan was 
house-to-house canvassing with trans- 
portation committees, telephone 
committees, and a committee to have 
workers at the polling places on 
election dav. 

The public-relations committee 
member in each county carried out 
the work in his area. 


erams 


It is needless to point out that 
leader conferences held con- 
‘tantly, that numerous meetings 
called, and that effective or- 
ganizations were set up in all com- 


were 


were 


The inscriptions on 
the other side of the 
milk-bottle collar 
were Good Schools 
Build Good Citizens 
and Good Milk 
Builds Good Health. 





munities, 
urban. 


particularly the more 

In St. Louis, the local campaign 
was directed by a_ public-spirited 
businessman and former legislator 
who gave full time for months with- 


out salary. In some places, such as 
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New Officers of State Secretaries Association 


New officers of the National Asso- 
ciation of Secretaries of State Teach- 
ers Associations from left to right: 
Walter Maxwell, Ariz., executive- 
committee member; Robert H. 





St. Louis City, St. Louis County, and 
St. Joseph, citizens committees were 
formed. An attempt was made in 
each community to adapt the organ- 
ization to meet local conditions in 
order most effectively to execute the 
general plan. 


The Results 


The passage of the amendment is 
a monument to the combined efforts 
of numerous individuals and groups. 
Success resulted from everyone's 
doing his bit. It demonstrated that 
the people are for schools when they 
fully understand. It«has tended to 
kindle anew our faith in the essen- 


tialness of public education for 
American democracy. 
—EVERETT KEITH, executive secre- 


tary, Missouri State Teachers Asso- 
ciation. 


Utah’s Amendments 


Over two hurdles and one to go— 
that’s the situation in Utah in the 


Wyatt, Ind., vicepresident; Freder- 
ick L. Hipp, N. J., president; 
Phares E. Reeder, W. Va., secretary- 
treasurer; Everett Keith, Mo., ex- 
ecutive-committee member. 


movement to take the selection of 
the state superintendent of public 
instruction out of the arena of parti- 
san politics. 

Two constitutional amendments 
were adopted by the voters in the 
November election, which will open 
the way for the legislature to provide 
for the appointment of the chief 
state school officer by 
board of education. 

Before these amendments could be 
placed on the ballot, a two-thirds 
vote of both houses of the state leg- 
islature was required, That was se- 
cured at the 

Unified efforts by school people, 
parents, schoolboard members, and 
other citizens brought success. Strong 
support came from the Utah Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers. Under 
the chairmanship of Salt Lake City’s 
mayor, a citizens committee did ef- 
fective work in interpreting the im- 
portance of separating partisanship 
from education. 

The remaining hurdle for educa- 
tional leaders is to secure good laws 
which will put these amendments 
into effect. 


an elected 


last session. 








Council of the 
School will 
Harold, the 
president of our elementary-school 
student council, is speaking. Before 
him sit representatives of the 22 class- 
from kinder- 
earten thru 7B. This is one of then 


% i HE Student 
Samuel B. Long 


please come to order. 


rooms in our school 


regular Monday one-oclock sessions. 

\s usual, the officers, who make 
up the steering committee, had lunch 
together before the meeting and pre- 
pared the agenda for the meeting. 
This agenda was prepared from the 
notes of the last meeting and the 
most important problems brought to 
the committee during the week. 
\fter discussion and action on school 
problems, representatives will report 
to their constituents. 

Che council also has a health com- 
mittee, composed of four members, 
which meets every Tuesday with the 
school nurse and a PTA member. 
Each room has a health assistant. All 
the assistants meet month 
with the nurse and the PTA mem- 
ber. Thus, the health problems and 


once a 


ideas of the whole school reach the 
health and the 
meeting, 


committee council 

The latest problem taken up by 
this committee was ““How ‘To Watch 
Celevision Correctly,” which was re- 
ported on at the council meeting. 

Problems and ideas of the boys’ 
safety patrol reach the council too— 
thru the patrol’s council represent- 
ative. He meets with the safety boys 
each week and acts as a liaison in the 
council. The girls’ service squad 
operates in the same fashion. 

Thru this sort of democratic repre- 
sentation, the contributes 
greatly to the smooth and pleasant 
operation of the school. The council 
meeting runs efficiently and adjourns 
in time for the next period. 


council 


Building 


The Samuel B. Long School will 
celebrate its first birthday this 
month. The brick and stone exterior 
gives the building a modern appear- 
ance (glass bricks and large windows 
make for a bright interior). 

The rooms are so designed as 
to provide for the “selfcontained” 
classroom. Boys and girls lavatories, 





Miss Emlaw is principal of the Samuel B. 
Long elementary school, which is located in 
Dearborn, Michigan. 
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PARENTS, TEACHERS, AND PUPILS CALL IT 


“an elementary 
dream school’ 


fountain, sink, and built-in library 
corners are found in every room. 
All rooms are done in gay pastel 
colors. 

The large activity room is really 
an ingenious multiple-purpose room 
with tables coming out of the walls 
to change the room into a lunch 
room during the noon hour. A plas- 
tic, sound-proof curtain divides the 
room into two sections, one of which 
becomes the “Little Theater” of the 
school. A hydraulic stage with cur- 
tains makes this effect genuine. The 
other section is equipped with spe- 
cially-designed art cupboards and 
sinks so that it can be an art room. 

A large playroom with a. stage 
doubles for an auditorium; a storage 
room, off the playroom, holds racks 
of chairs which can be wheeled onto 
the floor and placed in position in a 
matter of minutes. Thus, the play- 


room quickly becomes an audi- 
torium. 
Faculty 
A beautiful modern school and 


healthy, responsible children go a 
long way in providing fercile ground 
for good education. But without a 
welltrained, enthusiastic faculty, the 
school would be unsuccessful. The 
homeroom teathers, 18 women and 
four men, are well-prepared and 
interested in working with 
and girls. All the teachers are 
friendly and understanding; this is 
shown in the children’s attitude. 

We are not afraid of mixing busi- 
ness and fun at our teachers meet- 
ings. Iwo people take care of refresh- 
ments at eact¥meeting, and we do our 
business in a relaxed and democratic 
atmosphere. 

We also gather in the teachers 
lounge both before and after school 


boys 


RITA EMLAW 


to talk over our teaching problems. 
In this informal environment, many 
phases of education are discussed, 
and we come to know and under- 
stand each other better. 

We teachers share equally in spon- 
soring and advising extracurriculum 
activities. Some of the activities we 
sponsor are the student council, 
safety patrol, service squad, and 
health advisory staff. We are also 
represented on citywide curriculum 
connittees. 

Special affairs in our school are 
headed by teacher committees. These 
include American Education Week, 
the all-school Christmas program, 
spring concert, and the United Foun- 
dation Drive. 


PTA 
Our P'TA was organized last April 


so that we could get a program ready 
for fall. Our group is composed of 


almost 200 young, interested, ambi-} 


tious parents, who are eager to help 


our school serve the children better.’ 


They are members of many key 
building committees and of the 


vision, dental, physical examination,| 


and hearing committees. Largely 
thru membership in these latter com- 


mittees, they have a voice in our fine} 


health program and report to other 
parents. 


The PTA-inaugurated 
garten Round-Up,” which brings all 
prospective kindergarten 


the spring, has contributed greatly 
in helping children and parents t@ 
prepare for the start of school in t 


fall. Parents are given information] 
about how each phase of this pro 
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gram contributes to their children’s 
education. 

The PTA is always willing to spon- 
sor special adult meetings when the 
teachers feel a need for them. The 
organization is working most in- 
dustriously in helping the home and 
school understand each other better. 


Organization 


Our school organization is a bit 
unusual. We have no socalled “‘first- 
grade”; all children are promoted 
from kindergarten to the “junior pri- 
mary.” A child may complete this 
phase of his school life in two semes- 
ters, or he may remain as long as 
four betore he completes the seven 
levels of work prescribed for him 
and is promoted to the second grade. 

Under this plan, a child never re- 
peats any work, but moves forward at 
his own rate. Thus, both children 
and teachers are relieved of unneces- 
sary pressures, which contributes to 
emotional stability and a sense of 
security in the children. We have a 
parent meeting early in the first se- 
mester, at which maturation 
child development are stressed. 


and 


Special Services 


We tollow the “selfcontained 
classroom” plan. Each teacher is with 


his group all day. When a teacher 


Pupils enjoy 
the art-activity 


working in 
section of 
our multiple-purpose room. 


ARELLA 
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needs the services of the special art 
teacher, he signs for her time. A 
teacher beginning a new phase of 
work, of course, may need more of 
the art teacher’s time than one who 
is in the midst of some work. 

The special music teacher is called 
similarly for assistance by classroom 
teachers. She also teaches three choral 
groups. 

Our librarian is likewise on call; 
we do not have library classes as 
such. However, we do mostly group 
and committee work within the class- 
rooms, and any of these groups or 
committees may go to the library to 
work or select recreational reading. 
In this way, they learn library skills. 

It is a responsibility of all these 
special teachers to act as consultants 
to, and plan blocks of work with, 
the classroom teachers. The spe- 
cialists must be good teachers and, 
in addition, be able to contribute 
special knowledge and technics pecu- 
liar to their field. 

The instrumental-music teacher is 
here two one-half day periods each 
week. Those taking instrumental mu- 
sic under his direction have scored 
well on the music tests given, and our 
orchestra is the highlight of any pro- 
eram. 

The special speech teacher spends 
the same amount of time in our 
building. She works closely with 
teachers and parents in helping the 
children. 

Our psychological-service depart- 


ment works in our building thru the 
visiting teacher, who spends one day 
a week with us. Teachers having 
problem-children contact her. She 
discusses them, observes them, and 
usually recommends that they be 
tested. This is done after the teacher 
makes out a referral report. 

However, parent conferences and 
many other technics are tried before 
the referral is written up if the case 
is a behavior problem. The visiting 
teacher, on the basis of test results 
and conferences with interviewer 
and school psychologist, may suggest 
the child go to our reading center, 
or she may meet him each week. 
Many times, the visiting teacher can 
help the teacher to meet the needs ot 
a particular child. 


Other Valuable Assistants 

Our cafeteria manager and her as- 
sistants as well as our engineer and 
his assistants have the same feeling 
of responsibility toward the children 
and the school. Their friendliness 
and spirit of cooperation toward all 
school affairs merit for them the 
friendship and respect of children, 
teachers, and parents. 

Our teachers are relieved of much 
clerical work by the school secretary 
and her assistant. They relieve the 
teachers of all the tasks, other than 
instructional, that they are able to 
do. For one thing, they assume the 
responsibility of attendance records. 
For another, they deliver supplies to 
classes as requested by teachers. They 
also help the teachers by dittoing or 
mimeographi:g seatwork for thei 
classes. 


We Like It Here! 


Do you wonder why children, par- 
ents, and teachers like it here at the 
Long School? In summary, here are 
some of the reasons: [1] healthy, alert 
children; [2] welltrained, enthusias- 
tic teachers; [3] cooperative, appre- 
ciative parents; [4] a fine, modern 
building; [5] special assistance in 
many areas from our central office; 
[6] friendly cooperation and a shar- 
ing of responsibility with the non- 
instructional employes within ou 
school; [7] the planning of activities 
and sharing of responsibilities by 
students and teachers; and [8] the 
feeling that all have a voice in the 
program. 
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rDER publications of the NEA and its 
O departments from the Association at 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
Cash must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, obtain govern- 
ment publications from the Superintendent 
of Documents [Supt Doc.], Washington 25, 
I). C. Make money order or check out to 
the Superintendent of Documents; do not 
send stamps. 


Arithmetic 


A Golden Decade of Popular Mathematics 
by Daniel B. Lloyd. Bibliography of books 
and periodicals dealing with interesting and 
popular phases of mathematics, Reprinted 
from The Mathematics Teacher. 
termediate grades thru junior college. 1948. 


Covers in- 


8p. 25¢. Quantity discounts. Order from the 
author, 4630 Chesapeake St. N.W., Wash- 
ington 16, D. C. 


Ranger ‘Rithmetic prepared by the Forest 
Service, US Dept of Agriculture. , Mathe- 
matics problems that involve science, con- 
servation, and social studies. Seventh-grade 
level. 1950. 8p. Single copies free to teachers. 
Not available in quantity. Forest Service, 
US Dept of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D: < 


Atomic Attack 


Survival Under Atomic Attack. Official US 
government booklet on the individual's 
chances of surviving an atomic attack, pos- 
sible sources of danger, and what to do 
about them. 1950. NSRB Doc. 130. 32p. 10¢. 


Supt Doc. 


Brotherhood 


How Do You Talk About People? by 
Irving J. Lee. Careless talk based on false 
information leads to prejudice. How can you 
help the individual analyze such prejudices 
and remove them? 1950. 38p. 25¢. Quantity 
discounts. Anti-Defamation League of B'nai 
B'rith, 212 5th Ave., New York 10. 


Democracy in the Classroom. Prepared by 
the 1950 Summer Workshop in Human Re- 
lations of New York University under the 
direction of Dan Dodson. Guide for teach- 
ers on how to use the Institute for American 
Democracy’s intergroup relations materials. 
l6p. 5¢é. Institute for American Democracy, 
212 5th Ave., New York 10. 


Prejudice — How Do We Recognize It? 
What Can We Do About It? by Willard 
Johnson. Personal Growth Leaflet No. 130. 
l6p. 2¢ each in quantities of 25 or more, 
cash with order. No orders accepted for less 
than 50¢. Order from NEA. 


Prejudice in Textbooks by Maxwell S. 
Stewart. Summary based on American Coun- 
cil on Education book, Intergroup Relations 


in Teaching Materials. Will serve as an in- 
troduction to the subject for those engaged 
in curriculum making. Pamphlet No. 160. 
1950. 3lp. 20¢. Quantity discounts. Public 
Affairs Committee, 22 E. 38th St., New 
York 16. 


Citizenship 

The Living Constitution. A choral-speak- 
ing program by the pupils of Pauls Valley 
Highschool, Pauls Valley, Okla., and R. E. 
Carleton, principal. Based on the Preamble 
to the US Constitution. Nine characters and 
four to 40 in choral-reading group. 1950. 
12p. 25¢. NEA. 


How To Display and Respect the Flag 
of the United States. Poster. Correct use of 
the US flag illustrated and described, to- 
gether with rules governing use of Navy 
fags. Free. Secure from your nearest Navy 
recruiting station. Do not 
Washington. 


request’ from 


Good Citizen. Outline of the major rights 
of the individual, the safeguards against 
invasion of those rights by the federal gov- 
ernment, as guaranteed by the Constitution 
and its amendments, by the common law 
and Supreme Court decisions, and the duties 
that accompany the privilege of American 
citizenship. 1948. 72p..25¢. American Her- 
itage Foundation, 25 W. 45th St.. New 
York 19. 


Classroom Aids 


Know Your Capital City by Mary Will- 
cockson. Story of Washington, D. C., its his- 
tory, highlights of famous landmarks and 
government buildings, settings of key gov- 
ernment activities. Especially useful for 
young people and others who plan to visit 
our nation’s capital. Bulletin 1950. No. 18. 
Federal Security Agency. Office of Education. 
39p. 20¢. Order from Supt Doc. 


Enjoy Your Museum. Series of booklets 
on the various topics of importance to 
museums; @g., paintings, artists, pottery, 
etchings, sculpture, woodwork. Intended for 
use in connection’ with a visit to the mu- 
seum, but useful in themselves. Some 40 
titles now available. 20¢ each. Quantity dis- 
counts. Esto Publishing Co., P.O. Box 46M, 
Pasadena, Calif. 


Home Nursing 


Red Cross Home Nursing. Textbook pre- 
pared by Nursing Services, American Red 
Cross. Will help the home nurse learn how 
to meet simple home emergencies, how to 
recognize some, of the early signs of illness, 
how to give simple nursing care to the sick 
and injured at home under a doctor's direc- 
tion, how to keep the family well. 1950. 
235p. 60¢, limp cover; $1, hard cover. School 
discounts. The Blakiston Co., 1012 Walnut 
St., Philadelphia 5. 





Professional 

Helping Children Solve Their Problems, 
Collection of articles intended to help chil- 
dren build faith and courage in themselves, 
to develop belongingness, and to keep alive 
the urge to learn. 1950. 40p. 75¢. Assn for 
Childhood Education International, 1200 
15th St. N.W., Washington 5, D. C. 


Core Curriculum in Public High Schools; 
An Inquiry Into Practices, 1949, by Grace 
S. Wright. What the core curriculum is, its 
status in public highschools, and core-cur- 
riculum patterns in cities and states. Bul- 
letin 1950, No. 5. 32p. 15¢. Federal Security 
Agency, Office of Education. Supt Doc. 


Implications of the 1950 National Study 
of Teacher Supply and Demand by Ray C. 
Maul. Summary report of the teacher-supply 
situation as it exists in the elementary and 
secondary schools and the implications for 
the profession in general. Reprint from The 
Journal of Teacher Education, June 1950. 
8p. Free. Order from the Natl Commission 
on Teacher Education and 
Standards, NEA. 


Professional 


A Handbook for School Public-Relations 
Committees by Doris E. Almy. Suggestions 
for effective public-relations programs. 15p. 
Free. Massachusetts Teachers 
14 Beacon St., Boston 8. 


Federation, 


United Nations 


Teaching About the United Nations and 
the Specialized Agencies, report submitted 
by the Secretary-General of the UN and the 
Director-General of Unesco. General picture 
of what is being done thruout the world 
to teach about the UN and the specialized 
agencies. Official Records of the Economic 
and Social Council, fifth year, 11th session, 
Special Supplement No. 1. 1950. 76p. 70¢. 
Order from International Documents Serv- 
ice, Columbia University Press, 2960 Broad- 
way, New York 27. 


The United Nations—Its Record and Its 
Prospects. Accomplishments, problems, role 
in the Korean crisis, and the security it 
offers for world peace. Good resource for 
program planners. 1950. 64p. 20¢. Quantity 
discounts. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, 405 W. 117 St., New York 27. 


What You Will See at the United Nations 
prepared by Howard A. Shiebler, with fore- 
word by Benjamin Cohen. How to make ar- 
rangements for a visit to UN, what the vis- 
itor will see and do on such a trip. Espe- 
cially useful for teachers who plan to take 
classes on tours to Lake Success. 1949, 32p. 
65¢. Important Books, Inc., Garden City, 
mo 


Your Government 


United States Government Organization 
Manual, 1950-51. Official statements of the 
agencies of the US government, including 
the executive, legislative, and ~ judicial 
branches. The organization of each agency 
is described, its legal authority is outlined, 
and its functions are explained. 1950-51. 
657p. $1. Order from Supt Doc. 
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February Units 


WO units of work of particular 

interest this month are found in 
Strengthening Democracy, published 
by the Board of Education, New 
York City. The first, “Teaching the 
Gettysburg Address” is found in the 
October 1949 issue. The _ other, 
“Teaching Brotherhood thru Amer- 
ican Poetry” is found in the March 
1950 issue. 


Festival of Nations 


A DRAMATIC presentation of the 
brotherhood idea was featured last 
year when the Y-Teens of Liberty 
Highschool, Pratt, Kans., planned 
their annual Festival of Nations, 
The event included a dinner in the 
city’s municipal auditorium and a 
program of folk dances. 

A huge revolving papier maché 
globe, six feet in diameter, with the 
continents outlined in vivid colors 
against a blue background was 
placed in the center-of the stage. A 
platform on which the globe rested 
concealed the revolving mechanism 
and, when covered with white sheets 
and cotton, provided a place to ex- 
hibit dolls dressed in the costume of 
many countries. 

Colorful programs and menus in 
the shape of shields were made, and 
items on the menu were printed in 
a variety of foreign languages. Book- 
lets of UN songs were placed at each 
plate. Small UN flags decorated the 
tables, which were arranged in a 
semicircle around the big globe sym- 
bolizing unity and brotherhood. The 
program concluded with folk dances 
in costumes of many lands. 

“I thought the project was espe- 
cially fine,” writes Jess V. Cooper, 
principal of Liberty Highschool. 


Golden-Rule Crusaders 


Even children can do something 
to promote world peace, believe the 
Golden-Rule Crusaders, fourth-grade 
club in Frances Thompson’s class in 
McKinley School, Youngstown, Ohio. 
The members have begun a crusade 
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to help the children of the world to 
know each other and to become more 
friendly, and thus contribute to 
peace. They have composed their 
own prayer; their motto is the Gold- 
en Rule. 

Their aim is to work for freedom 
of religion, speech, work, and the 
right of all people to live happily. 
One of their main projects is writing 


and encouraging other children to. 


write to children in many parts of 
the world. 


PGLs as Gifts 


PERSONAL GROwTH LEAFLETS for 
the various grade levels were distrib- 


uted to the entire Deerfield Elemen- 
tary School, Deerfield Beach, Fla., 
last year in honor of Valentine’s 
Day. 

In telling about their use as val- 
entines, Ione Riggs also points out 
that they make top May-basket fill- 
ers. “Their schoolwide distribution 
is an aid to thinking-in-terms-of-the- 
group training.” 


Valentine Store 


Mrs. PEARL CoLsert’s first-graders 
in Mt. Hope, Kans., celebrated Val- 
entine’s Day in a variety of ways. 
They had a toy store, stocked with 
valentines marked from l¢ to 10¢. 
Each child was given a dime in toy 
money with which to purchase val- 
entines. 

When all the valentines were sold, 
each child told something about his 
valentine. Later, they wrote to the 
mothers, inviting them to come to 
school to see their valentine store. 





Rights and Duties 


Tue faculty of the Ebert School, 


Denver, Colo., of which Eugene 
H. Herrington is principal, wanted 
to show that for every privilege there 
exists a responsibility—that a duty 
must balance every right. 

As a culmination of sehool empha- 
sis on these points, Anna Johnson, 
sixth-grade teacher, wrote a _ play 
which dramatized the balance be- 
tween rights and duties. For exam- 
ple, the right of free speech is bal- 





anced by the duty to speak the truth, 
to talk decently, and to respect the 
rights of others to speak. The right 
of freedom of worship is accom- 
panied by the duty to respect the 
rights of others to worship as they 
wish. The right of free education is 
accompanied by the duty to apply 
ourselves and to make the most of 
this opportunity. Our own property 
rights are balanced by the duty of 
respecting the rights of others. 
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Selection-of-the-Month 


Bold New Program by Willard R. 
Espy is a comprehensive and stirring 
account of a program—and a policy 
—which may have larger implications 
for the future of our country and our 
world than anything yet envisioned. 

The now-famous Point Four—the 
fourth point in President ‘Truman’s 
inaugural address, calling for a bold, 
farsighted American policy for Amer- 
ican aid to underdeveloped areas of 
the world—is presented as a long- 
range policy already in operation. 

The goals of that program are out- 
lined in practical terms. We see the 
program in its historical context; we 
are brought face-to-face with the risks 
involved; and we are shown, with 
specific reference to specific areas of 
the world, what must be done now if 
we are to realize our dreams of a 
peaceful future. 

Section one presents a clear choice 
for Americans between economic iso- 
lation and active participation in a 
worldwide development of markets, 
power resources, industry, agricul- 
ture, and better health. Section two 
is a country-by-country survey of the 
program at work, now and in the 
near and distant future. Section three 
deals with the human, organiza- 
tional, and physical resources which 
can be employed and developed in 
implementing the program. 

Mr. Espy shows that the program 
can succeed only if it enlists the 
dynamic selfinterest of American 
businessmen and technicians who 
have made our country what it is— 
and who can now work with national 
and international organizations, not 
for empire or exploitation, but for 
a peaceful, healthy world. 1950. 273p. 
$3. Harper and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd 
St., New York 16. 


Atomic Energy 


Sourcebook on Atomic Energy by Samuel 
Glasstone, consultant, Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, with an introduction by Gordon 
Dean, chairman, Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion. Brings together in one readable nar- 
rative the important facts about the past 
history, present status, and possible future 
of atomic science. 
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Much has been written about the atomic 
bomb and the terrors of atomic warfare. 
This is a different kind of book—a balanced 
guide to all aspects of atomic energy, in 
peace as much as in war. It was written 
under the auspices of the Atomic Energy 
Commission, to supply the general reader, 
as well as teachers, scientists, and engineers, 
with an authoritative volume of atomic 
facts. 1950. 546p. $2.90. D. Van Nostrand 
Co., 250 4th Ave., New York 38. 


Especially for February 

History Sings; Backgrounds of American 
Music by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella is the 
story of the service of music in the settle- 
ment, nationalization, and cultural flower- 
ing in various sections of our country. The 
book is filled with representative incidents, 
stories founded upon true happenings, 
stories of early composers, words of little- 
known songs, and a wealth of detail of in- 
terest to both teacher and pupil. 1948. 560p. 
$2. The University Publishing Co., Lincoln, 
Nebr. 


Neighbors in Action by Rachel Davis Du- 
Bois. A handbook for local leaders who wish 
to develop skill in cultivating understand- 
ing and appreciation among people of vary- 
ing cultural backgrounds. Tells the teacher 
or community leader how to begin, what to 
do, where the difficulties lie, and what re- 
sources are available to assist in working 
out a good program. 1950. 294p. $3. Harper 
and Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16. 


The Lincoln Encyclopedia, compiled and 
edited by Archer H. Shaw, is a collection 
of nearly 5000 quotations from Lincoln, 
identified by time and place, with many 
cross-references. Included are his views on 
politics, education, law, finance, religion, 
science, invention, democracy, the past and 
future of our country, and scores of other 
subjects. Sourcebook for students, research- 
ers, professional writers, and general read- 
ers. 1950. 395p. $6.50. Macmillan Co. 60 5th 
Ave., New York 11. 


For Travelers 


Tue 27th edition of The South American 
Handbook is now available. It is the annual 
guide and book of reference to the countries, 
products, trade, and resources of Latin 
America. The volume contains a wealth of 
information of special importance to teach- 
ers whose classes are studying South Amer- 
ica, or to those contemplating a South 
American trip. Rev. 1950. 766p. $1.50. H. W. 
Wilson Co., 950 University Ave., New 
York 52. 


Local Government 


To meet the need for informative, accu- 
rate, and available materials on local gov- 
ernment—the county, the town or township, 
and the school district—Paul W. Wager has 





edited County Government Across the Na- 
tion. A representative county in each state 
was selected for concentrated study, and a 
complete picture of its functioning is given, 
The volume shows how the county differs 
from state to state, how it is similar, and 
how it varies in powers, functions, and 
processes. 

“County government is close to the peo- 
ple; it serves them in an increasing number 
of ways; it needs their understanding, their 
support, their constructive thinking if it is 
to remain or become a demonstration and a 
bulwark of American democracy.” 

The Institute for Research in Social 
Science at the University of North Carolina 
sponsored the book. 1950. 817p. $7.50. 
University of North Carolina Press, Chapel 
Hill. 


Radio and Television 

THE recent public resentment over cer 
tain advertisements for television makes 
Radio, Television, and Society, by Charles 
A. Siepmann, particularly timely. The au- 
thor surveys what is known of the effects 
of radio and television on the outlook and 
behavior of listeners, and describes the sys- 
tems under which the industry operates 
here and abroad. Using radio as a frame of 
reference, the book explores the place of 
propaganda in the modern world, the is- 
sue of free speech, the position of education 
with relation to mass mediums, and the wat 
of words via international shortwave broad- 
casts. 

“Radio and television,” says Mr. Siep- 
mann, “like atomic energy, are explosive 
instruments. Our cultural survival depends, 
in no small measure, upon their proper use. 

“What dominant purpose has broadcast- 
ing subserved? What is radio ‘in the public 
interest’? Is radio’s purpose to give ‘the ma- 
jority of the people what they want’? Is the 
listener himself being turned into an instru- 
ment for the achievement of ulterior ends? 
An exploration of these questions makes 
clear the enormous power for havoc as well 
as for good that resides in radio and televi- 
sion and, more importantly, the responsibil- 
ity that each of us shares in the final use of 
such power.” 

The author has had wide experience in 
the field of radio. His book is for everyone 
interested in the course of radio, whether 
educator, student, or listener. 1950. 410p. 
$4.75. Oxford University Press, 114 5th 
Ave.. New York 11. 


Story Hour 


Tales for Telling selected and arranged 
by Katherine Williams Watson is a collec 
tion of stories found originally in old vol- 
umes of magazines, particularly St. Nich- 
olas, and in books which are now out of 
copyright. The stories are arranged and 
timed for radio delivery and may be used 
on noncommercial broadcasts without pay- 
ment of royalty. Miss Watson was formerly 
head of the children’s department, Denver 
Public Library. For several years, she con 
ducted a radio story-telling program in 
Denver. In Tales for Telling, she includes 
suggestions for conducting such a program. 
1950. 267p. $2.75. The H. W. Wilson Co. 
950 University Ave., New York 52. 
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Go Places 
and See Things 


with the NEA Travel Tours next summer 


URING the summer of 1951, 
iD the NEA Division of Travel 
Service will offer tours to 12 areas 
and countries covering one-half the 
world. By automobile, bus, train, 
plane, boat, and gondola, tour mem- 
bers will have a chance to see how 
the rest of the Western world lives. 


A Sketch of 12 Tours 

Alaska: Originating in Chicago, 
the tour goes by train to Seattle and 
by boat to Victoria and Vancouver, 
B. C. Here, tour members board the 
S. §. Chilcotin for the 10-day cruise 
up the Inland Passage of Alaska’s 
panhandle. Visits are scheduled to 
Ketchikan, Juneau, Skagway, and 
Sitka, with an optional trip over the 
White Pass and Yukon trail. The 
return trip includes a stop at the 
Glacier National Park in Montana. 

Atlantic Seaboard: This tour starts 
in St. Louis and moves east to the 
Amish country of Pennsylvania, 
south to Washington and the his- 
toric Virginia cities—Charlottesville, 
Richmond, Williamsburg, and 
Jamestown. Next come Philadelphia 
and New York, the Massachusetts 
coastal towns, and Boston, Lexing- 
ton, and Concord. The tour moves 
to Portland, Maine, across New 
Hampshire and Vermont, to Albany, 
Buffalo, and Niagara Falls. By boat 
the tour arrives in Detroit, where 
the train for Chicago and St. Louis 
is boarded. 

Canadian Rockies—Pacific North- 
west: Starting in Chicago, the tour 
goes by way of Winnipeg, Saskatoon, 
and Calgary to the heart of the 
Rockies in Banff, Jasper National 
Park, and Lake Louise. From Prince 
Rupert on the Pacific coast, a ship 
takes the group to Vancouver and 
Victoria, B. C., and back into the 
United States to Seattle. The return 
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trip to Chicago is broken with stops 
at Spokane, the Grand Coulee Dam, 
Butte and Helena, Montana. 

Central America: Except for the 
train ride from St. Louis to New 
Orleans, the Central America tour is 
by plane. The first stop is in Merida, 
center of ancient Mayaland in the 
province of Yucatan, Mexico. Three 
Central American countries are vis- 
ited, with activities centering in their 
capitals: San Salvador, El Salvador; 
Tegucigalpa, Honduras; and Guate- 
mala City, Guatemala. 

Cuba: The tour sails from Miami 
to Havana, capital of Cuba, where a 
bus trip of the island begins—to 
Cienfuegos and Santa Clara, to 
famed Varadero Beach, to Matanzas 
and thru the Yumuri Valley. Back in 
Havana, a full week includes a trip 
to Batabano, one-time popular re- 
treat of Caribbean pirates. 

Europe: Teachers who choose to 
go to Europe on NEA’s first tours 
there have the choice of going north 
or south. The northern tour includes 
England, Scotland, Scandinavia, The 
Netherlands, Germany, Belgium, and 
Paris. The southern tour moves from 
England to The Netherlands and 
Belgium, into France, Germany, 
Switzerland, and Italy. Each of the 
tours lasts from six to eight weeks. 

French Canada: From Chicago, 
the tour goes first to the capital of 
the Dominion, Ottawa, then to Mon- 
treal, to the Gaspé Peninsula for a 
four-day bus tour, to Quebec, and on 
a cruise up the Saguenay River, re- 
turning to Montreal. The trip from 
Montreal to Chicago is by train to 
Niagara Falls and Buffalo, boat to 
Detroit, and train to Chicago. 

Hawaii: The jump to Hawaii from 
the mainland is by plane from 
Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles, and 
San Francisco. A tour group travels 


by train from Kansas City to Los 
Angeles. In the Hawaiian Islands, the 
tour members visit three of the is- 
lands—Molokai, Hawaii, and Maui— 
while making their headquarters in 
Honolulu on the island of Oahu. 

Mexico: The Mexican train tour 
begins in St. Louis, the bus tour in 
San Antonio, and the air tour in 
Los Angeles. From Mexico City, 
trips are made by automobile to 
Morelia, to Uruapan and Paricutin, 
to San Jose Purua, Cholula, Puebla, 
Cuernavaca, and Taxco. 

Pacific Northwest—California: On 
the way west from Chicago, the tour 
stops at Yellowstone National Park, 
at Spokane and the Grand Coulee 
Dam, and at Seattle, where a boat 
trip is made to Victoria, B. C. From 
Seattle, the tour turns south via Port- 
land to San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
and Riverside, then to Kansas City 
and Chicago via Grand Canyon, 

Rockies — California — Southwest: 
Originating in Chicago, this tour 
stops first in Denver and the Rocky 
Mountain National Park before go- 
ing to Salt Lake City. From here, the 
tour moves to California (San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles) and on to the 
highlands of Arizona for a week on 
the Hopi and Navajo reservations 
and at the Grand Canyon. In New 
Mexico, two days are spent in Santa 
Fe and Taos before the train heads 
for Chicago. 

Western National Parks: Out ol 
Chicago, the first park visited is 
Rocky Mountain National Park 
north of Denver. By way of Salt Lake 
City, the tour group next visits Bryce 
and Zion parks in Southern Utah 
and the Grand Canyon across the 
border in Arizona. The tour moves 
up to Idaho and into Wyoming to 
Grand Teton National Park and 
Yellowstone. En route to Chicago, 
the tour group stops in Cheyenne for 
the annual “Frontier Days” festival. 


The Facts and Where To Find Them 


The tours, except those to Europe, 
vary from 18 to 32 days during June, 
July, and August; costs range from 
approximately $225 for the Cuba 
and Mexico tours to around $900 
for the European tours. For a de- 
scriptive booklet, write the Division 
of Travel Service, NEA headquarters. 

—GRACE D. ESTEP, NEA Travel Di- 
vision. 
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Term Paper or 
Term Project? 


A paper is doomed to an early death unless it is 


based on a youngster’s all-consuming interest, says 


ARNOLD LESLIE LAZARUS 


HOOSE a number, from one to 

10, of your pet devices for teach- 
ing communication skills to large 
highschool vocational classes. Multi- 
ply by the objectives of responsible 
citizenship and balanced personality. 
Divide by the available teacher 
hours. Subtract the lean-on-teacher- 
every-minute attitude so that the 
youngsters are really fired with en- 
thusiasm to read, to listen, to write, 
to speak. And if you repress any 
otherwise facetious observations, you 
will arrive at the answer: term paper. 

It is all very well for Literary Lily 
and for Journalistic Johnny to choose 
subjects like “Pearl Buck: Her Life 
and Works.” Lily and Johnny are 
the rare adolescents who can be re- 
leased almost immediately on their 
own power to read, to summarize, to 
criticize. 

But what about Hotrod Harry and 
Airstewardess Susan? Their interests 
and vocational destinations are more 
nearly like the majority of our high- 
school population. Let their intense 
vocational interests lead them into 
study that has meaning for them. 


How About This Approach? 


At Santa Monica Highschool, the 
term paper becomes the end product 
of a term project for the vocational 
students. More specifically, here are 
the steps in our term projects: 

[1] Motivating the writers—Bushels 





Mr. Lazarus is a teacher at Santa Monica, 
California, Highschool and has recently 
written an English handbook, Your English 
Helper. 
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of former students’ papers are passed 
out, and the best papers are read to 
the class. 

During the next few days, local 
celebrities come to the class, talk in- 
formally about their respective occu- 
pations, and answer questions. 

[2] Exploring and choosing sub- 
jects—Even tho subjects have by now 
sold themselves to most of the stu- 
dents, the teacher—to make sure that 
nobody has been Yteft out—circulates 
printed or mimeographed lists of sug- 
gestions. 

[3] Making preliminary outlines— 
After choosing subjects, the students 
jot down the main topics which they 
feel they would like to investigate. 
Most of them are resolved to: 


I. Introductory explanations and defini- 
tions 

II. History of the subject or of the vo- 
cation 

III. Qualifications desirable in the trainee 

IV. Duties or services performed on the 
job 

V. Advantages and disadvantages 

VI. Personal conclusions 

VII. Bibliography 


[4] Using the library for research— 
The outline-makers, curious about 
the mysteries of gathering facts, are 
now shown films on how to use the 
library. The librarian herself, a foun- 
tain of resourcefulness, manages to 
come to our room with an illustrated 
lecture, rev#éwing the highlights of 
the movies and tying generalities 
down to specific local situations. 

After the information-hunters’ ap- 
petites are audio-visually whetted, 





the doors to the library itself are 
thrown open, and the teenagers 
spring for their quarry. Seldom be- 
fore (and, fortunately, rarely again) 
do the facilities receive such desper- 
ate usage as on The First Day. 

But this bibliomania soon finds an 
orderly level, and the class continues 
research in the library with the more 
dogged, if less rabid, regularity of 
one English period a week for most 
of the semester. 

[5] Reading, writing, speaking— 
The other four English periods of 
the week are now highly motivated. 


14 


he 8S 


Reading for comprehension involves | 


using the dictionary and _ building 
vocabulary; digesting and recording 
information entail the writing of 
précis. Writing and speaking co- 
herently and effectively, cultivating 
appropriate levels of usage—these dis- 
ciplines now become truly functional 
in terms of each student’s project- 
interest. 


“Operation Research” 


For most of the semester, the stu- 
dents use three by five cards, which 
can be filed behind index-dividers 
bearing the Roman-numeraled head- 
ings of the preliminary outlines, It 
does a pedagog’s heart good to walk 
thru the library during Operation 
Research and see the youngsters ma- 
nipulating their cards. It does an edu- 
cator’s heart even more good to know 
that all these physical paraphernalia 
are not just toys but rather intelli- 
gently used tools of a significantly 
educative process. 

Several weeks and 95 cards later, 
the students who have exhausted 
general sources begin to find in the 
latest periodicals new twists and 
even contradictions of hitherto di- 
gested material. This is the psycho 
logical moment to introduce the unit 
on critical reading and on evaluating 
evidence. 

Our inschool laboratory project 
progresses as calmly and as religiously 
as Emily Dickinson’s Sabbath—“go 
ing ail along.” There is even enough 
time for Presentation Week, during 
which many a young author may 
read his masterpiece to the class. And 
there is time for the student to flesh 
the final paper. He may garnish with 
pictures, drawings, or clippings, but 
he has by now learned that physical 
attractiveness is only cover-deep. 
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Tell Us What You’ve Done 


fur NEA Citizenship Committee 
is interested in citizenship research, 
experiments, and “success” stories of 
citizenship in action. 

\ questionnaire is available on 
Or send story, with 


request. your 


A Test for the Teacher 


MEMBERSHIP in the NEA should 
carry with it an understanding of 
NEA policy and organization. The 
NEA Handbook is the basic ref- 
erence for the following questions. 
(Single copies $1, NEA headquar- 
ters. | 

[1] The NEA is the national 
professional organization of the 
teachers of America. What bene- 
fits does a teacher receive from 
membership? [page 235] 

[2] A President is elected each 
vear at the annual NEA conven- 
tion. Who is the President this 
vear? [page 229 

{3} All members at annual con- 
ventions used to vote directly on 
\ssociation business. As member- 
ship increased, a Representative 
Assembly was created. How do 
vou as an individual have a voice 
in this Assembly? [pages 233, 84- 
87] 

\4] Much of the work of the 
NEA is done thru commissions, 
committees, and a council. What 
is the work of the following: Edu- 
cational Policies Commission, De- 
lense Commission, Teacher Edu- 
cation Commission? [pages 250- 
259 

[>| By creation of departments, 
now 31 in number, the NEA has 
developed a method of meeting 
the special needs of educators. 
What department is in your field 
of interest? [pages 277-320] 

[6] The Association has a_ per- 
manent headquarters and fulltime 
staff. Who is the present Executive 
Secretary, and where is the perma- 
nent headquarters? [pages 228-229] 

[7] The NEA has stated its over- 
all educational philosophy and its 
feeling on specific current issues. 
In what form will you find these 
set forth? [pages 338-358] 
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illustrations or publications, to the 
Citizenship Committee, NEA head- 
quarters. 


Annual Mathematics Meeting 


THe National Council of ‘Teach- 
ers of Mathematics will hold its 29th 
annual meeting in Pittsburgh, Hotel 
William Penn, Mar. 28-31. Sched- 
uled for Mar. 28 are registration, 
meetings of the board of directors, 
and visits to schools. 

On Mar. 29, after the delegate 


assembly, business meeting, sectional 


eS? 
meetings, and a laboratory session, 
will come a general session with Ray 


C. Maul as speaker. 


Defense Commission and 


Joun W. Davis, president of 
| West Virginia State College, Insti- 
i} tute, W. Va., is the new chairman 
}of the NEA Defense Commission, 
succeeding Harold Benjamin. The 
new vicechairman of the commis- 
sion is Mozelle Causey, who teaches 
'} in Greensboro, N. C. 

Organized in 1941, the Defense 
|}Commission encourages better 
teaching conditions, focuses atten- 
tion of the public on the need for 
_ better education, defends unjustly 

treated teachers and school systems, 
and assists in securing adequate 
| financial support for peblic educa- 
/ tion. 

Members of the commission are: 
| {first row, left to right] Virgil M. 
| Rogers, superintendent of schools, 
' 


an 
~a 





Continuity sections and discus- 
sions will begin on Mar. 30. A class- 
teaching demonstration on Friday 
afternoon will conducted with 
children from 5-10. Dwayne 
Orton, director of education, Inte 
national Business Machines Corpo 
ration, New York Citv, will be the 
banquet speaker Friday evening. 
The convention will adjourn at 
4 pm on Mar. 31 following a con- 


tinuation the 


be 


ages 


of section meetings. 


AAHPER National Convention 


THE 56th annual 
the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation 
will be held Apr. 16-20 at the Book- 
Cadillac Hotel, Detroit, Mich. 

The 195] 
“Accent on Youth and Democracy.” 
The association’s new yearbook, De- 
veloping Democratic Human Rela- 
tions thru Health, Physical Educa 


convention ol 


convention theme is 
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New Officers 


Battle Creek, Mich.; Jennie L. Da- 
vis, Cincinnati, Ohio; Chairman 
Davis; Vicechairman Causey; Wino- 
na Montgomery, Phoenix, Ariz.: 
John Guy Fowlkes, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison; {second row, 
left to, right] Harold Curtis Hand, 
University of Illinois, Urbana; 
Richard B. Kennan, executive sec- 
retary; Virginia Kinnaird, associate 
secretary; Lucile Ellison, assistant 
secretary; Cyrus C. Perry, legal 
counsel; Robert A. Skaife, field se« 
retary. 

Members of the commission not 
shown in the picture are Corma 
Mowrey, NEA President; Willard 
E. Givens, NEA Executive Secre- 
tary; and A. C. Flora, chairman, 
NEA Board of Trustees. 
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tion, and Recreation, will be ready 
Mar. 1. $4.25. NEA headquarters. 


innual Meeting, Rural Education 


“RvuRAL Life and Education in the 
World Scene” is the theme of the 
annual meeting of the NEA Depart 
ment of Rural Education, Feb. 19-21, 
Ambassador Hotel, Atlantic City, 
N. J. Henry G. Bennett, recently 
appointed administrator for the 
Point Four Program, will be one ol 
the principal speakers. 


To Train Our Leaders 


THE sixth annual Institute of Or- 
ganization Leadership sponsored by 
the American University and the 
NEA is scheduled for July 23-Aug. 
17, 1951, in Washington, D. C. 

The institute is an intensive unt- 
versity course to train ofhcers of 
local, state, and national educational 
groups in the work of our profes- 
sional associations. Formal = class 
study is combined with conferences 
and meetings with national leaders. 

The institute features training in 
journalism, public speaking, parlia- 
mentary law, public relations, plan- 
ning, school law, and the history, 
structure, program, and problems of 
local, state, and national education 
associations. 
institute is 
open to officers of local and_ state 
associations, 


Membership in the 


classroom - teacher 
groups, Future Teachers of America 
sponsors and FTA presidents-elect 
of college chapters, and others who 
wish to prepare for leadership in 
educational organizations. 

Application blanks and additional 
information may be obtained by 
writing to the editor, NEA JouRNAL, 
NEA headquarters. 


Exhibit at Conference 


AN EXHIBIT at the Midcentury 
White House Conference attracted 
a great deal of attention. “Growth 
thru Art” was displayed by the Na- 
tional Art Education Association, an 
NEA department. 


Gordon Lippitt 


Mr. Lipprrr recently joined the 
staff of the Division of Adult Edu- 
cation Service as training consultant 
for the National Training Labora- 
tory in Group Development. A 
$100,000 grant from the Carnegie 
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Getting Bigger and Better 


AASA 
CONVENTION DATES 
Feb. 17-22 
For sleeping-room reserva- 
tions, write to the AASA 


Housing Bureau, 16 Cen- 
tral Pier, Atlantic City. 


“ScHoots To Keep Us Free” is 
the theme of the national conven- 
tion of the American Association of 
School Administrators opening Feb. 
17 in Atlantic City. Advance reser- 
vations indicate the largest conven- 
tion in the association’s history. 

The Sunday-afternoon audience 
at the opening general session will 
hear the vesper address by President 
Umphrey Lee of Southern Meth- 
odist University and music by 
the ‘Temple University A C appella 
Choir. Jesse Stuart, the Kentucky- 
born poet and former school teach- 
er, will speak Sunday evening on 

“Education for a Free People.’ 

Secretary of Defense General 
Marshall will speak on ‘Mobiliza- 
tion of Education” Monday eve- 
ning. 

Other convention headliners will 
be General Motors President 
Charles E. Wilson and Texas Gov- 
ernor Allan Shivers. Governor Shiv- 
ers, speaking on “A State School 
Program,” will tell about the Gil- 
mer-Aiken program in Texas. 

From Saturday morning until 
Thursday noon, the tremendous eXx- 
hibit of the newest in school sup- 
plies, equipment, and instructional 
materials will be open for inspec- 
tion in the arena of the Atlantic 
City Auditorium. At the same time, 
in an adjacent room, the School 
Building Architectural Exhibit will 
display models, plans, and photo- 
graphs of school buildings erected 
or under construction since Janu- 
ary 1946. Entries will be screened by 
a jury of architects and school ad- 
ministrators. Low-cost school build- 
ings and rural school buildings will 
receive special emphasis this year. 

Almost every topic of current in- 
terest to school administrators will 
be discussed in the 66 small-group 
meetings scheduled for Monday, 
Tuesday, and Wednesday after- 
noons and Thursday morning. 
Speeches have no place in discus- 
sion groups. Chairmen have been 





MR. WHITE 





1AM LANGLEY 


invited to organize these groups 
with a view to getting people who 
are professionally and technically 
prepared to discuss vital problems 
in all the various phases and facets 
of public education. 

Many of the discussion groups 
are conducted as. joint meetings 
with such other organizations as the 
NEA Departments of Rural Educa- 
tion and Elementary School Princei- 
pals, the National School Boards 
Association, and the National 
Council of Chief State School OF 
ficers. 

About 60 important groups will | 
hold meetings in connection with | 
the convention. Among them are al- | 
lied organizations of AASA includ- 
ing the National Society for the 
Study of Education which cele: | 
brates its 50th anniversary, several 
departments and other units of the 
NEA, and such other groups as the 
National Citizens Commission for § 
the Public Schools, the National 
School Boards Association, and the 
American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education. 

The Associated Exhibitors will 
present the Wednesday-evening pro- 
gram featuring entertainment by 
Victor Borge and music by Guy 
Lombardo ‘and his Royal Canadi- 
ans. The splendid musical talent of 
the Atlantic City and Philadelphia 
Public Schools will be a prominent 
part of three general sessions. 

Committee meetings, business ses | 
sions, the state breakfasts, the col- 
lege dinners, and the Friendship 
Hour will round out the conven 
tion week. The great number and | 
variety of activities scheduled make | 
it possible for all school adminis 
trators—whether from rural areas, | 
community school districts, or large 
city school systems—to participate 
profitably in the convention. : 

—W. T. WHITE, superintendent of 
schools, Dallas, Texas, and presi | 
dent, American 
School Administrators. 
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Corporation to the NEA makes pos- 
sible a year-round program of con- 
sultant services by the laboratory. 

Mr. Lippitt was on the faculty of 
Union College, Schenectady, N. Y., 
until last spring, when he became 
program coordinator of the 1950 
White House Conference for Chil- 
dren and Youth. 


Carl D. Foster 


Mr. Foster of LaPorte, Ind., has 
joined the NEA Division of Press 
and Radio Relations as assistant for 
the new program of special services. 
Mr. Foster recently received his M.A. 
degree in journalism from Indiana 
University, 


Secretary Givens Honored 


AT A convocation in Caldwell, 
Idaho, on Oct. 14, 1950, NEA Exec- 
utive Secretary Willard E. Givens 
was awarded an honorary 
Doctor of Humanities. 

In conferring the degree, Presi- 
dent Paul Pitman said in part: 

“We honor for your vision 
and for your devotion to public edu- 


degree, 


vou 


cation. We salute you for your con- 
tributions to the national defense 
thru the mobilization of our human 
resources and to world peace thru 
the advancement of international 
understanding. We honor you for 
your incorruptible integrity, for your 
unconquerable determination, for 
your patient, skilful leadership. And 


we salute you for your creative 


For Your Information 

NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

American Education Week—Nov. 
Theme: “Unite for Freedom.” 

1951 NEA Representative Assembly—July 
2-6, San Francisco. 

NEA officers and headquarters directors: 
Pages 229, 384, NEA Handbook, 1950. 

NEA Code of Ethics: Personal 
Leaflet 135. Free from NEA. 

NEA Platform, Guiding Principles, and 
Resolutions: Handbook, pages 346, 338, 351. 

NEA departments, committees. commis- 
sions, councils: Complete information, Hand- 
book, pages 249-337. 

NEA membership, May 31, 1950: 453.797. 

Victory Action Program Goals: Handbook, 
pages 25-46. 

World Organization of the Teaching Pro- 
fession: Information free from the NEA; 
see Handbook, pages 366-73. 

Affiliated state and local associations: See 
Handbook, pages 65-157; 163-222. 
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achievements in the long struggle to 
lift teaching to the level of a true 
profession.” 


Department of Adult Education 


New officers of the department 
will serve thru June 1952. They are: 
president, Everett C. Preston, Tren- 
ton, N. J.; vicepresident, Robert E. 
Sharer, East Lansing, Mich.; regional 
vicepresidents, Sarah F. Smith, Stam- 
ford, Conn.; Ralph B. Spence, New 
York; Marguerite Tolbert, Colum- 
bia, S. C.; B. C. Riley, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

Also serving as regional vicepresi- 
dents are Andrew Hendrickson, Co- 
lumbus, Ohio; Frank J. Woerdehoff, 
Madison, Wis.; Glen E. Holmes, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Alice Nor- 
man, Okla.; J. T. Reid, Albuquer- 
que, N. Mex.; Alfred C. Nelson, Den- 
ver, Colo.; George C. Mann, Los An- 
geles, Calif.; Lloyd W. 
Seattle, Wash. 


Sowers, 


Schram, 


Teacher-Education Commission 


THE new officers and members 
of the National Commission on 
Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards are: Finis E. Engleman, 
chairman, state commissioner of edu- 
cation, Hartford, Conn.: C. O. Wil- 
liams, vicechairman, dean 
of admissions, Pennsylvania State 
College, State College, Pa.; H. B. 


assistant 


\llman, director, Summer Session, 
Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind. 

Also John L. Bracken, superin- 


tendent of schools, Clayton, Mo.; 
Marva Banks Lindsay, teacher, Salt 
Lake City, Utah; C. Marguerite 
Morse, supervisor, Clearwater, Fla.; 


Ruth A. Stout, dean of students, 
Washburn Municipal University, 
Topeka, Kans.; Waurine Walker, 


teacher, Waco, Texas; Philip Ward- 
ner, teacher, Garden City, N. Y.; 
Ralph A. McDonald, executive sec- 
retary; and Ray C. Maul, research as- 
sociate, on leave from Kansas State 
Teachers College to work with the 
commission at NEA headquarters. 


New Policies Commission Members 


Four new members of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission whose 
four-vear terms began Jan. 1, 1951, 
are Arthur H. Compton, chancellor, 
Washington University, St. Louis; 
L. D. Haskew, dean, college of edu- 


Will You Be the One? 


Tue DuShane Memorial Defense 
Fund moves along slowly but sure- 
ly. As of Dec. 1, 1950, the con- 
tributions to the fund amounted to 
$12,958.93. 

Thirty-four states, Alaska, and 
the District of Columbia had sent 
in contributions ranging from $5 
to $1,695.03. Five states—Florida, 
Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, and Penn- 
sylvania— had passed the $1000 
mark, with Indiana at the top of 
the list. 

The NEA Department of Class- 
room ‘Teachers decided that the 
fund was not moving along as it 
should, considering its importance 
to the teaching profession. So, the 
DuShane Memorial Defense Fund 
Committee of this NEA department 
laid plans to help the local associa- 
tions in their efforts in behalf of the 
fund. The committee will assist 
state chairmen to promote an ener- 
getic campaign thru contact with 
local associations. 

The committee recommended 
that local organizations use one 
meeting during the year to present 
the subject of the Defense Fund. 

For this purpose, the committee 
wrote an informational dialog, and 
West Virginia teachers prepared a 
dramatic sketch, Mine Eyes Have 
Seen a Vision, which has been used 
effectively. Limited copies of both 
may be obtained from the NEA 
Department of Classroom Teachers. 

Let’s swing into the campaign 
this spring with vigor. Teachers 
will contribute to their own cause 
if an enthusiastic person speaks to 
them in its behalf. Will you be that 
enthusiastic person? 


cation, University of Texas, Austin; 
Alice Latta, teacher of history, Coeur 
d’Alene Highschool, Idaho; and 
Pearl A. Wanamaker, state superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Olym- 
pia, Wash. 


Concerning Dismissals 

Twin Falls, Idaho, is the report 
of an investigation and an example 
of unfair dismissal practices when 
supervisory responsibilities are in- 
definite. The Idaho Education 
ciation and the NEA Defense Com- 
mission hope that publication of this 
report will 


\sso- 


prevent similai condi- 
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Safety-Education Conference 


or 


More than 250 specialists in safe- 
ty education, representing 100 col- 
leges and universities located in 38 
states, local and state school sys- 
tems, agriculture, business and in- 
dustry, government, the home, la- 
bor, and engineering, assembled at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 19-21, 1950, 
to plan new-college courses in safe- 
ty and to revise and up-grade 
courses now offered in that subject. 
The National Conterence on Safety 
Education by Colleges and Univer- 
sities was held under the auspices*of 
the National Commission on Safety 
Education of the National Educa- 
tion Association. 

Among the participants were 
[left to right] M. R. Trabue, dean, 
School of Education, Pennsylvania 
State College and chairman of the 
Commission on Safety Education; 
Raymond Walters, president of the 
University of Cincinnati and chair- 
man of the conference; John W. 
Sundstrom, acting director of train- 
ing, Civil Defense Office, National 
Security Resources Board, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; and Stanley Abercrom- 
bie, acting secretary of the Safety 
Commission. 

Significant among the conclusions 
of the conference were the _ fol- 
lowing: 

[1] Safety education is an impor- 


tions from occurring in other com- 
munities and will be helpful in alert- 
ing citizens and teachers to the need 
for accepting and adhering to pro- 
cedures such as those outlined in the 
Code of Fair Employment Practices 
of the Idaho Education Association. 
Copies are available from the com- 
mission, NEA headquarters, free. 
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tant function of the college or uni 
versity program. 

[2] Each institution of higher ed- 
ucation should develop an appro- 
priate administrative plan to assure 
effectiveness and balance in its ef- 
forts to [a] maintain a safe environ- 
ment and [b] offer needed instruc- 
tion. 

[3] Colleges and universities thru- 
out the nation should begin now 
to offer appropriate and effective 
instructional programs in safety ed- 
ucation. 

(4) Members of the administra- 
tion, faculty, and staff should recog- 
nize the wholesome effect on their 
students of setting good examples 
of safe behavior in daily activities. 

[5] Colleges and universities 
should undertake much-needed re- 
search in various aspects of safety 
education. ; 

[6] Effort should be directed to- 
ward stimulating publishers to in- 
clude in their textbooks those safe- 
ty considerations appropriate to the 
subjectmatter. 

[7] Colleges and universities 
should utilize both separate courses 
in safety as well as integration of 
safety in existing courses, since each 
technic has advantages of its own 
in meeting specific safety-education 
needs. 


Professional Ethics 

‘TWENTY years have changed teach- 
ers’ ideas about professional ethics. 
They now believe that many prac- 
tices are matters of taste and others 
are duties. Teachers’ Opinions on 
Ethics in the Teaching Profession 
tells what teachers think about 50 





practices—how the opinions of men 
differ from those of women, older 
teachers from young ones, and city 
teachers from rural teachers. The 
NEA Committee on _ Professional 
Ethics is using this report to revise 
the NEA Code. 254, NEA. 


Free on Request 


Selections from Abraham Lincoln, 
Personal Growth Leaflet, No. 27, is 
timely for distribution to students 
during February, the month of Lin- 
coln’s birthday. Send a stamped, self. 
addressed envelop to Section 10, 
NEA Journat, for a single free copy. 


Consumer Textbook 
Consumer Living is a general text- 
book directed toward making young 
people more effective, conscientious 
consumers. Prepared as a text for 
any year of senior highschool, the 
book has 41 chapters based on a 
study by the Consumer Education 
Study of the National Association of 
Secondary-School Principals, an NEA 
department. Fred T. Wilhelms, San 
Francisco State College, San Fran- 
cisco, prepared the publication. $3.20 
less 25°; school discount. Order from 
NEA headquarters or Gregg Publish- 

ing Company, New York 16, 


OTF Visitors 

‘THE current status of the program 
for visitors to the US, financed by 
the Overseas Teacher Fund of the 
NEA, is as follows: 

Visits in progress: James T. Allar- 
dice, Margaret J. Pringle—Scotland; 
A. B. Bauduin, J. Rekveld, Alida 
Marie Van der Rijn, J. A. G. Van der 
Veer—Netherlands; Miguela M. Solis, 
Isabelo ‘Lupas, Conrado Yabut— 
Philippine Islands; Annie F. Cooke— 
England; Masud Yar Khan—Pakis 
tan; Hella Saarelma—Finland; Dag- 
mar Maalstad, Marie Elizabeth 
Meyer—Norway; Kimie Mushiaki-— 
Japan; H. Munkholm Petersen, Bo- 


RCE 


ad 


dil Sneum, Holger Thyrre — Den- | 


mark; H. J. Vandepaer—Belgium; 


Wu-Tang—China; Seiko Kohagura, 


Seitoku Shinzato—Okinawa. 


Visitors expected: Anna Marie | 


Crino—Italy; Josephine Houtman— 
Luxembourg; Samuel Lynn—North- 
ern Ireland; Richard D. Railton- 


England; F. Wachendorff — Indo- | 


nesia. 
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ON THE INTERNATIONAL 
FRONT 





Education in the Philippines 

ScHooLs in the Philippines have 
completed observance of their an- 
nual Education Week. The event will 
take place during September of each 
vear. The theme, “Better Schools 
Make Better Communities,” was fea- 
tured by activities of different types 
appropriate for the slogan for the 
day. On Church and Ethical Charac- 
ter Day, the pupils attended churches 
of their choice, heard concerts of 
sacred music, and read books extol- 
ling desirable character traits. 

On School and Work Day, the pu- 
pils planned a whole year’s program 
of practical activities—improving the 
general sanitation of the classrooms 
and buildings, building walks, plant- 
ing hedges, filling low places in the 
grounds, and mending fences. Appro- 
priate activities marked Health and 
Safety Day, Human Relations Day, 
Family Living Day, Citizenship and 
Community Day, and Worthy Use of 
Leisure Day. 


Illiteracy in the Present Tense 

ILLITERACY still is the greatest edu- 
cational problem in the New World, 
according to Guillermo Nannetti, 
who was director of the Inter-Amer- 
ican Seminar on Elementary Educa- 
tion, which met at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay. Taking both South and North 
America in his study [total popula- 
tion approximately 294 million], he 
placed the number unable to read 
and write at 70 million, of which 19 
million are children without avail- 
able schooling facilities. 


International Copyright 


Copyricut experts from 15 coun- 
tries met in Washington recently, 
under the sponsorship of UNEsco, to 
lay the groundwork for a later inter- 
national conference which, it is 
hoped, will produce a Universal 
Copyright Convention. The pro- 
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posed agreement would not be ex- 
pected to supersede the major inter- 
national copyright instruments now 
in effect, such as the Berne Conven- 
tion. 


Art Exchange 


Tue Art for World Friendship 
project, sponsored by the Women’s 
International League for Peace and 
Freedom, now includes school chil- 
dren of 23 countries and the US who 
are exchanging original drawings and 
paintings. 

If you are interested in sharing in 
the project, write to Mrs. Frederick 
W. Muller, Jr., National Chairman, 
Friendly Acres, Media, Pa. 


Women’s Political Rights 


FEBRUARY is an appropriate month, 
because Susan B. Anthony’s birthday 
is Feb. 15, to review women’s status 
under political laws in 80 countries 
thruout the world. 

Currently, 56 countries permit 
women to vote in all elections on an 
equal basis with men; three coun- 
tries admit women to all elections, 
but under different and generally 
higher qualifications than those ap- 
plied to men; five countries allow 
women to vote only in focal elections; 
and 16 countries deny women any 
political rights [three of these have no 
electoral rights for men, either]. 

These are findings of a report sub- 
mitted by the Secretary-General to 
the UN General Assembly. The re- 
port, requested by ECOSOC, covers 


QUESTION-OF-THE-MONTH 


Plea for the 130-150 IQs 


And what of him who waits be- 
side Pirene 

A golden bridle in his hand 

Watching the sky for Pegasus’ 

Descent in sweeping circles? 

His eyes are bright; his hair is 
blown 

By winds from Helicon, and he 

Will search for years for sunlight 

On a wingéd horse it has been said 

Will surely someday drink the 
water 

Crystal-clear from Pirene’s tears. 


He drops the hammer that we 
give him 
And the nails; or building with 


them 
Dreams of something else. His 
castle 


Has a sky-room made of glass 

Facing the stars; his rainbow is 
of light 

And not of clay nor finger-painted 
in the daubs 

Upon his desk. 
his Universe. 


The world is not 


To him who needs the tangible, 
give all 

His hands can hold, of course, 

But if one dreams of Pegasus 


Shall we betray him with a 
wooden horse? 
—B. G. BULLINGTON, Colton, Calif. 


2S ROE TEES 5 IE CE LE OED BM AGRE PC AT HE I Ee ME 


women’s status as of Sepr. 1, 1950. 

Progress in women’s political status 
is shown by the fact that 21 countries 
have extended full or limited polit- 
ical rights to women since the Char- 
ter of the United Nations was signed 
in 1945. This advance has undoubt- 
edly been stimulated by _ interna- 
tional cooperation, growing out of 

[Continued on page 144] 


Hew did you, or your board of education, or 


your local teachers association, welcome new 


teachers inte the profession and make them 


“feel at home” when school opened in the fall? 


Every month on these pages we will pose questions. 


Answers of about 100 words are invited. 


Some will 


be published in future issues of THe Journat. 
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TEACHERS 


Increase your opportunities by registering with — 


CLARK - BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY | 


Columbia Bldg. 


Spokane 8, Wash. | 


It takes time to collect recommendations so REGISTER NOW. 
Member — N. A. T. A. 





Member—N.A.T.A. 32nd Year 





TEACH ERS” AGENCY 


i l INTON If it is a position in the Midwest or 
Enroll Now. 


we can find it for you. 
410-414 Weston Bldg. 


Cc. J. Cooil, Mgr. 





West, 





Clinton, lowa 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find 


J ¥ 
VA 





Teaching is such a 
pleasure when you come 
upon an aid like this record 
which makes history come alive 
and young people thrill with new 
understanding of America. 

Side 1:—is Gettysburg Address 
beautifully spoken with all the 
purity and dignity of its lovely 
English — against background of 
patriotic music. Side 2:—same 
voice gives ‘‘The Flag of the 
United States of America.” 








The Whitneys (who wrote the flag 
story and put in time and sub- 
stance to get this record for 
schools) claim they're “just plain, 


That lively, real-mint flavor of delicious 
WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM is always a 
satisfying treat. Home after a heavy day— 
enjoy the refreshing little lift it gives you! 
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helpful and interest. 7g 
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Address 


A special, new recording 

for schools. On reverse side 

‘The Flag of the United 
States of America.” 





everyday Americans” 
only trying to do their 
part to give young America 
deeper appreciation of this great 
nation and its builders. 

Used the year around, this record 
inspires classroom discussions and 
programs; compositions; art 
work; biography study. 

For other patriotic recordings 
you might inquire at your local 
record shop. 

if Further Interested — Record described 
above( Narrator, FRANKLYN MACcCorRMACK; 
Organist, HAROLD TuRNER)—A Columbia 
12 in. recording; 78 r.p.m.—$2 postpaid. 


Just write THE WHITNEYs, 1002 Wilson 
Avenue, Chicago 40. 











| 







































[Continued from page 143] 
the systematic reports of conditions 
in the countries, and by the inter. 
change of information on methods 
used and results observed in coun- 
tries where women have already 
achieved full political status. 


Puerto Rican Children 
A reEporT on The Needs of Chil- 


dren of Puerto Rico, prepared and | 


adopted by the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth, 
has been released by the Federal Se. 
curity Agency. 

“With a child population larger 


than in 32 of our 48 states, and with 


a per-capita income less than half 
that of our poorest state, Puerto Rico 
needs help from the rest of us if its 
children are to have the good start in 
life we crave for every child under 
the flag of the United States,” Oscar 
R. Ewing, Federal Security Adminis- 
trator, stated in releasing the report. 

While Puerto Rico already partici- 


pates on the same basis as the states 


in most of the federal grant-in-aid 


programs for children, the Interde- 
partmental Committee recommends 
that the island be given the chance 
fully to participate in all such grants. 


UNESCO Technical Aid Project 
of UN Program 

TWELVE countries in Asia, North 

and South America, and Africa have 

received funds thru the United Na- 

tions technical-assistance program in 


underdeveloped areas. A total of one | 


million dollars has been distributed 
to the 12 countries. 

Appropriations will be used to es- 
tablish scientific research centers, pro- 
vide technical and industrial train- 
ing, and help to wipe out illiteracy. 


New Appointee to UNESCO 


Joun W. Taytor, president of the 
University of Louisville since 1947, 
has been appointed Deputy Director- 
General of Unesco. Dr. Taylor took 
up his post in Paris Jan. 1. 


More Trees Mean More Food 


Inp1A’s_ food-production authori- 
ties, alarmed by the proportion of 
topsoil washed away during their 
nation’s monsoon seasons, have 
launched a reforestation campaign 
on the individual level. From the 
Prime Minister down, Indians in all 
parts of the country planted saplings 
in a nationwide “tree festival.” 

[Continued on page 146] 
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Q Here’s a “true or false” question on King Coal’s 
origin. Both coal and diamonds are the products of trees. 


TRUE FALSE 


A TRUE! Coal and diamonds were formed in the earth 
by the decaying of vegetation several hundred million 
years ago. Pressure and heat within the earth’s surface 
hardened them into their present form—with diamonds 
being the result of greater heat and pressure. 


Q True or false—there are more miles of railroad track 
beneath Pennsylvania than aboveground. 





TRUE FALSE 
Q What do you think about this statement on mine ven- nnn ee : 
tilation? In a single day, the air blown into a modern mine A TRUE! Pennsylvania, with so many coal mines, each honey- 
weighs more than the coal taken cut combed with mine railways, has more miles of railroad track 
é underground than aboveground. Mine railroads haul about 
[| TRUE | FALSE 85% of the bituminous coal mined underground in America. 


Modern underground railroads together with conveyor-belt 
systems have kept pace with the great increase in coal produc- 
tion due to modern mining equipment. 


A TRUE —only more so! As a matter of fact, giant fans, 
with blades turning up to a mile a minute, send 6 tons of 
fresh air to workmen in every corridor of the modern 
mine for every ton of coal taken out. 


Q Miners get paid for an eight- 
hour day, but do you know how 
many hours they actually work? 
Draw in hands on the clock to in- 
dicate your answer. For example, 
eight hours would be 8 o'clock. 





The questions and answers above are only four 
of many in our fascinating new booklet—“King 
Coal Quiz.” Write for your free copy today! 





A The answer is six and a half hours, so your clock BITUMINOUS ap COAL 


should be at 6:30. Miners get a half hour off for lunch 


and spend an average of an hour a day traveling between BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
the entrance gates of a mine and the underground face of A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
a coal seam. They are paid for all this time. 320 Southern Building, Washington, D. C. 
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And Folding 
Chairs 
DIRECT PRICES TO SCHOOLS, etc. 


THE MONROE COMPANY. INC = 
36 CHURCH ST. Beelez) Sele 7 ’ ae 














TEACH IN THE MIDWEST 


HEART OF THE U.S. 
Stable Economy— 
Good Schools— 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
310 Flynn Bidg., Des Moines, lowa 


A. J. Steffey, Mgr. 
46th Year — Member N.A.T.A. 


Friendly People 


UNIVERSITY oF WYOMING 





SCHOOL 
IN AMERICA—— 


1951 Program 


FULL QUARTER TEN WEEKS 
First Term June 18 to July 20 
Second Term July 23 to Aug. 24 
GRADUATE & UNDERGRADUATE COURSES 
in Education, Liberal Arts, and 
Commerce and Industry leading to 
Bachelors, Masters, & Doctors Degrees 


FEATURES —International Affairs Institute, 
Creative Arts Workshop, Science 
Camp, Workshops in Curriculum, 
Elementary, Secondary, School Ad- 
ministration, Recreation Leadership, 
Audio Visual, and Guidance. 

COMBINE RECREATION WITH STUDY IN 

THE SUNNY SCENIC WEST 
Fourteen Tours, including Yellow- 
stone, Teton, Grand Canyon, Glacier 
National, Estes, and Black Hills Parks 
—Recreation Camp, Riding Academy 


UNIVERSITY oF 
WYOMING —~ 


LARAMIE WYOMING~ 


DIRECTOR SUMMER SESSION, DEPT. N 
LARAMIE, WYOMING 


Please send complete information regarding 
Summer Programs. 


Name. 
St. and No 
City and State 
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Scientists Analyze Race 


Unesco made public some months 
ago a statement which sets forth the 
conclusions of an_ international 
panel of scientists, biologists, genet- 
icists, psychologists, sociologists, and 
anthropologists. This group has de- 
fined the concept of race and sum- 
marized the most recent findings in 
this field. 

THE JOURNAL publishes the main 
points of the experts’ conclusions 
this month with the thought that 
the material may be used during 
Brotherhood Week, Feb. 18-25. 

[1] Racial discrimination has no 
scientific foundation in biological 
fact. 

[2] The range of mental capac- 
ities in all races is much the same. 
There is no proof that the groups 
of mankind differ in intelligence, 
temperament, or other innate men- 
tal characteristics. 

[3] Extensive study yields no evi- 
dence that race mixture produces 
biologically bad results. The social 
results of race mixtures are to be 
traced to social factors. 

[4] Race is less a biological fact 
than a social myth. As a myth, it 
has in recent years taken a heavy 
toll in human lives and suffering 
and still keeps millions of persons 
from normal development and civi- 
lization from the full use of the co- 
operation of productive minds. 

[5] But, scientifically, no large 
modern national or religious group 
is a race. Nor are people who speak 
a single language, or live in a single 
geographical area, or share in a 
single cultural community necessar- 
ily a race. 

[6] Tests have shown essential 
similarity in mental characters 
among all human racial groups. 
Given similar degrees of cultural 
opportunity to realize their poten- 
tialities, the average achievement of 
the members of each ethnic group 
is about the same. 

[7] All humanbeings possess ed- 
ucability and adaptability, the 
traits which more than all others 
have permitted the development of 
men’s mental capacities. 

The original statement was 
drafted by Ernest Beaglehole, New 
Zealand; Juan Comas, Mexico; L. 
A. Costa Pinto, Brazil; Franklin 
Frazier, Ashley Montagu, United 
States; Morris Ginsberg, United 
Kingdom; Humayun Kabir, India; 
Claude Levi-Strauss, France. 

A limited number of copies of 
this statement may be obtained free 
from Unesco Relations Staff, Dept 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

[Continued on page 149] 





Used AUDIO-VISUAL Equipment || 


ILLUSTROVOX SRS—$75.; JRS—$40. Like 
new VISUALCASTs complete with case and 
37”x50” portable screen—$150. Other A/V 
bargains, Write for complete list and specs, 
VTA 180 W. Randolph, Chicago 1, Ill. 








Oftttional 6 College of Education 


THOROUGH PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 


Nursery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper Ele. 
mentary Grades, Children’s demonstration school and eb. 
servation center. On Chicago's —- North Shore, nea — 
lake. Beginning classes and specially designed cours 
for teachers and college graduates. all, Midyear ang” 
Summer Term. Write for catalog. 


National College of Education 
Box 116B EVANSTON, ILL. 


Enjoy Summer School | 
in the 


Cool Rockies. 








UNIVERSITY 
os COLORADO 


Located at Boulder, at the foot of 
the Rockies, in view of peaks, snow- 
capped the year-round, the University 
is an ideal place for summer study. | 
Unsurpassed climate and recreational | 
advantages are combined with excel- | 
lent staff, laboratories, libraries and 
buildings. Comfortable housing facili- | 
ties are available. 


Two 5-week Terms: 


JUNE 18 to JULY 20 | 


JULY 23 to AUG. 24 | 


Graduate and undergraduate courses are 
offered in Anthropology, Art, Biology, Busi- 
ness, Chemistry, Economics, Education, 
Engineering, English, Geography, Geology, 
History, Home Economics, Journalism, Latin, 
Law, Library Science, Mathematics, Miner- 
alogy, Modern Languages, Music, Nursing, 
Pharmacy, Philosophy, Physical Education, 
Physics, Political Science, Psychology, 
Sociology, and Speech. 

Special Features include teacher education 
and recreation leadership workshops, lan- 
guage hruses, creative arts program, con- 
ferences, concerts, lectures, etc. 

Only $27 weekly covers both board and 
room in beautiful new University residences 
and typical tuition and fees. 





Director of the Summer Session, Macky 301 
University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado: 


Please send me your Summer Session Bulletin. 


YOUR NAME 





ST. AND NO. 





CITY, STATE __ —— 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE 
DOING 





Holding Power 


ONE out of five of all youth do not 
enter highschool; nearly one-half of 
those who do enter drop out before 
graduation, according to a survey of 
the holding power and size of high- 
schools reported recently by the Of- 
fice of Education, Federal Security 
Agency. Two of every five boys and 
girls drop out after entering high- 
school. 

Indices of most of the states show 
few significant holding-power difler- 
ences between the reorganized and 
the traditionally organized high- 
schools; those recording significant 
differences are more often in favor of 
schools organized as junior-senior 
highs¢ hools. 


Film Use in US Highschools 


Over five-sixths of the public high- 
schools in the US now have 16mm 
sound projectors for showing motion 


[Continued on page 150] 














administrator. 





NATIONAL TEACHERS’ 


A National Directory 
for Your 
Professional Progress 


ENROLL NOW 


For Immediate Positions . . 


Gentlemen: 


DIRECTORY 









and the office services maintained by you. 





NEA JOURNAL 


February 195] 


Your Service found me a well-qualified mathematics teacher within a short 
time after | had notified you of the vacancy. 
| had inquired at several teacher placement bureaus and agencies but failed 
to find an applicant who could fill our needs. 

| am highly pleased with the quick, efficient, economical service provided by 
you and expect to continue to avail myself of your National Teachers’ Directory 


MR. H. C. 
ELIZABETHTOWN, KENTUCKY CITY SCHOOLS 


Teacher-Curator 


Mrs. FERN CUNNINGHAM, who 
taught for 1] vears in District 
No. 43 school in Jackson County, 


Minn., where the annual enrol- 
ment ranged from four to nine 
pupils, is the curator of a highly 
publicized museum. [See picture 
above. ] 

She and her pupils have col- 
lected and have had given to 
them over 1000 specimens from 





SIOUX CITY JOURNAL TRIBUNE 


38 states, 16 foreign countries, 14 
islands, and 12 Indian tribes. 

When District No. 43. school 
was closed due to low enrolment, 
Mrs. Cunningham and her mu- 
moved to District No. 22 
school in Nobles County. Here, 
boys and girls enjoy studying the 
Three Rs with the help of the 
interesting collection in then 
classroom. 


seum 





EVERYONE KNOWS THE NEED FOR AN EDUCATIONAL PLACEMENT SERVICE THAT CAN HELP 
TEACHERS FIND POSITIONS AND HELP ADMINISTRATORS WHEN VACANCIES OCCUR. 

@ The scope should be National or International. 
@ The operators should be educators. 

@ The charges should be reasonable. 

@ The effort should be to arrange contacts—leaving the final decisions with the teacher and 


TO REACH THESE GOALS FOUR YEARS AGO WE ORGANIZED .. . 


DIRECTORY 


GREENWOOD, MISSISSIPPI 


For Summer School Positions 


| Please send complete information about your sys- 
tem for arranging placement contacts without charg- 
| ing a commission. Write today. Free information 
Before calling upon your Service, | No obligation! Box 395, Greenwood, Miss 
| Name 
| Address 
l City . State 
TAYLOR,. SUPERINTENDENT, | 


My Teaching Field is 







DIRECT PLACEMENT SERVICE 






Personal Placement 
for 
Professional Personnel 


ENROLL NOW 


. . For Fall Term Positions 
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A PRIZE WORTH COMPETING FOR 


“The publisher whose books best answer 
the needs of most teachers is likely to get 
the most business.” 


That sentence from a recent COLLIER’S 
article (“How Are Your Child’s Textbooks 
Selected?”’) tells more about the character 
of American schools than pages of oratory. 


VIEWLEX 


300 watt — fan- cooled 


PROJECTOR 


and case 


FREE 


when you buy your own selection of 


FILMSTRIPS 


fill out and mail this coupon — 
no obligation 



























Whatever the system of adoption, it is the 
classroom teacher who ultimately decides 
which texts shall be used or how they will 
be used. She is a daily guide, counselor, 
companion of our children .. . a practicing 
psychologist who must put her understanding 
of how children grow and develop to con- 
tinuous test. All materials of instruction stand 
or fall as they contribute to the growth she so 
closely observes and so zealously nurtures. 














No fiat from above can create values not al- 
ready in texts or other materials. Authority 
may impose their use temporarily, but the 
“needs of teachers,” which are only the deeply 
understood needs of children, must be the 
final test of the value of instructional ma- 
terials. 


Please 


amazing 


send me details of this 


offer: 





Isn't this the essence of our American ‘“‘mar- 
ket place of ideas’? ... in which acceptance 
is won only as the needs of our citizens are 
honestly met? Publishers of textbooks are 
therefore proud to compete for the award of 
“BEST” given by the teachers of America. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 









“How Are 


Selected?" write to 


For a copy of the article, Your 


SILVER BURDETT 
ompany 


45 East 17 Street, New York 3, N. Y. 

221 East 20 St., Chicago 16, Illinois 

707 Browder Street, Dallas 1, Texas 
709 Mission St., San Francisco 3, Calif. 





STATE 


YOUNG AMERICA FILMS, Inc. 


18 E. 41st St., 


ciTy 












New York 17, N. Y. Dept J2 
Always the best in films and 
filmstrips 











A Syllabus for use in Teacher Training Prepared under the Palmer Foundation. 


by Vernon Jones, Ph. D. 
Massachusetts 


Clark University. Worcester. 


An aid in developing and conducting courses, workshops, or seminars in character and 


citizenship education in teachers colleges and universities and in training programs in 
school systems. 


Order from 


NATIONAL EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Hugh Birech—Horace Mann Fund 


1201 Sixteenth Street Northwest, Washington 6, D. C. 


FALL SPONSORS 
of TOURS Anp TRIPS 


PROTECT YOUR GROUP WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 









Hundreds of travel 


groups , 
have been insured under this ¢ Maximum Benefits for All 
policy. It is designed to meet * Prompt Courteous Service 
your needs. 

Write Today for Details— e Very Low Cost 


No Obligation 


BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


230 E. BERRY STREET 

















INSURANCE COMPANY 


YT 
RT 
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[Continued from page 149] 
pictures in the classroom. The US Ot. 
fice of Education, in Movie Projec- 
tors in Public High Schools, says that 
the great expansion in educational 
film usage has been a comparatively 
recent development. Fifty-five _per- 
cent of the projectors now in use have 
been bought since 1945. 





HERE AND THERE 





Tennessee Campers 
DH 
‘Tenn., 


teachers in Bledsoe County, 
went camping for two weeks, 
with consultants and resource people, 
to study the possibilities of extending 
education to the outofdoors. They 
carried out their project in the belief 
that one way to improve their coun- 
tv’s educational program was to im- 
prove their own competencies in uti- 
living an outdoor environment in 
teaching. 

\ limited supply of Teachers Go 
Camping, a bulletin describing the 
program, is available from John W. 
Gilliland, College of Education, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee at Knoxville. 


Library of Congress Service 

‘THe Library of Congress can sup- 
ply, at reasonable prices, photostatic 
copics of pictures, manuscripts, or 
musical scores from its vast collec- 
tion, unless copyrighted or otherwise 
restricted, Material in the library is 
not only for advanced research; 
much of it can be used for elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school purposes. 

For teachers of music, there are 
transcriptions of folk songs, instru- 
mental music, speech recordings, and 
recordings of poets reading their own 
works. For a list of available record- 
ings, write Recording Laboratory, 
Music Division, Library of Congress, 
Washington 25, D. C. Bibliographies 


free to teachers and librarians; state 
vour position when writing. 


A Million 


For eight years, 


More 


nearly a million 


more babies have been born in the 
United States each vear than the 
yearly average during the seven 


vears before the war,” savs the Quar- 
terly Review of Pediatrics of Wash- 
ington, D. C. In ether words, instead 
of two million live births each vear, 
we have produced three million each 
vear for the past 10 years. 

At the same time, fewer babies are 

[Continued on page 153] 
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FORTY-FIRST YEAR 
Summer Sessions 


for teachers 


Again, Temple University offers a wide 
selection of graduate and undergraduate 
courses in its Summer Sessions . making 
the regular University facilities available to 
teachers, school principals and superin- 
tendents. If you require courses for certifica- 
tion, or if you are a candidate for a degree, 
you will find that the Temple Summer 
Sessions are ideally suited to your needs. 
And apart from its educational advantages, 
the University—and the city of Philadelphia 
and environs—offer many cultural and 
recreational opportunities. You'll enjoy 
spending a summer in Philadelphia. 


PRE-SESSIONS JUNE 4 TO JUNE 22 
REGULAR SESSIONS JUNE 25 TO AUGUST 3 
POST-SESSIONS AUGUST 6 TO AUGUST 24 


TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA 


Write for the Temple University Summer 
Sessions Bulletin which lists the courses to 
be offered during the 1951 Summer Sessions. 
Address Office of the Registrar, Broad Street 
aes , Meanpaeaty Avenue, Philadelphia 
22, Pa. 
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P. G. HOLMES, 
Pass. Traffic Manager 

Great Northern Railway 
St. Paul 1, Minn. Dept. NJ 21 


I am planning a Western vacation 
this year. Please send me information on 
vacation attractions on Great Northern. 


Name_ 
Address___ 


ee ee State 
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150] 
dying. 


Infant mortality has reached a 
low of about 32 per 1000. The death 
rate among older 
dropped. 


children has also 


Danger to Drivers 


‘THOUSANDS ol 
dents 


acci- 
drunken boys 


automobile 


are caused by 


and girls, Lou E. Holland of Kansas 


City, president of the 
tomobile 


Au- 
points out. 
“This practice of driving while in- 
toxicated is increasing among young- 
sters,”” he said. “Many think it is a 
mark of distinction to carry 


American 
Association, 


booze 


bottles. When they get drinking and | 


driving, some are turned into poten- 
tial killers.” 

The temptation to drink has be- 
come more widespread during the 
last vear, he citing the in- 
crease in roadside places where boys 
and girls can buy a supply of liquor, 
“More than half the states allow gas- 
oline stations to sell whiskey. This is 
an evil practice in its effect on adult 
drivers, but is appalling when the 
teenagers are considered. This mix- 
ing of gasoline and alcohol by young, 
irresponsible drivers must stop.” 


asserts, 





IN TRIBUTE TO .. . 


Charles F. Maxwell 


Dr. MAXWELL, past-president of 
the Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation and former superintendent 
of schools in Westmoreland County, 
retired last vear. He recently 
given a television set and a portable 
radio by the teachers and school di- 
rectors. 


was 


Rufus A. Putnam 


Mr. Purnam, former associate su- 
perintendent in charge of business 
affairs, is the new superintendent 
of schools at Minneapolis, succeed- 
ing H. B. Bruner. Dr. Bruner is 
now professor of school administra- 
tion and supervision, New York Uni- 
versity. 


William B. Mooney 


Mr. Mooney, the first fulltime ex- 
ecutive secretary of ‘the Colorado Ed- 
ucation Association, died.on Oct. 18, 
1950. Thru his work with the CEA, 
Mr. Mooney contributed significant 
services to the cause of education in 
Colorado, particularly in the fields of 
school finance and teacher welfare. 

[Continued on page 154] 
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THE INTERNATIONAL ACADEMY 
July 9 - Aug. 20 Saltillo 


MEXICO 


Fifth summer session. Beginning, intermediate, 
advanced Spanish. Conversation with indi- 
vidual tutor. Spanish lectures repeated in Eng- 
lish at another hour. Vacation attractions. 
Pleasant mountain climate. Room ard board 


in hotel or homes. Credits accepted in U. S. 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of all enrollments) 
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Teachers desiring to continue 
their study of undergraduate and 
graduate courses, have found the 
we. University of New Mexico in 
Albuquerque, an ideal place for 
effective summer study and 
healthful outdoor recreation. On 
the University’s mile high campus 
ere ample housing and dining 
facilities. The air is exhilarating, 
nights are always cool, and near- 
by points of interest include his- 
toric old Santa Fe, the art colony 
of Taos, Indian pueblos, Carlsbad 
Caverns and the Grand Canyon. 

Comprehensive progrerss in oa 
wide variety of fields, taught by o 
distinguished faculty of resident 
and visiting professors, will be 
offered. The coupon below will 
bring you free, our informative 


LATE REGISTRATIONS 
ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 16TH 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Session 
Albuquerque, New Mexice 


Please send me your Free Catalogue. 
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25 E. Jackson Blvd. York City and 
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The ROAD TO HEALTH Series 


A New Series of Health Books for Grades 1-8 


Pupil’s and Teacher's Editions 
Jones * Maloney * Morgan ®° Landis 


A NEW approach to health education. 


{ POSITIVE program for total health, including physical, 
mental, emotional and social health. | 
The FIRST series with a built-in program of recreatory ac- 
tivities ... games and stunts that motivate good health prac- 
tices and insure a functional health program. 


Cousider Vhese “features 





Pupi! Motivation Health Activities 
Positive Mental Health Home-School Cooperation 
328 S. Jefferson St. 221 Fourth Avenue 51 First St. 
Chicago 6 New York 3 San Francisco 5 
441 W. Peachtree St. N.E. 707 Browder St. 
Atlanta 3 Dallas 1 





















\The Yates-Fisher CAPS ¢ GOWNS 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager , 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 a FOR COLLEGES 
FROM KINDERGARTEN ON: HIGH SCHOOLS 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY > = GRADE SCHOOLS 


23 E. Jackson Bivd. 


ran : ‘wy CHOIR GOWNS 

hicago 4, Illinois * ‘tae 

MEMBER NATA # j " 
oe RENTAL OR SALE 

. 

Catalog on 

Request 








Since 1885 


Member NATA 
ee PRB ie ticient —Dis- 


4 ip ov 4035 8 te criminating — 
AG ENC Y Reliable Na- 
and COLLEGE 


tional Service 
for Teachers 


BUREAU and Schools. BURKE-BUILT 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


STRONG construction Write for catalogto 
DURABLE material help you plan and 
LOW COST maintenance choose proper play- 

Write Dept. O ground equipment. 


THE J.E. BURKE CO., Fond Du lax, Wis. 


HOME OFFICE: Correspondent 
Agencies: New 


Chicago 4, Ill Spokane, Wash. 


TEACHERS AGENCY The picture in education is changing this year. 


Because of the draft, educators are waiting to 

28 E. Jackson Blvd, «make some of their plans, You will find that, 

® wherever educators are needed, OUR SERVICE 
Chicago 4, Hil. 1S NATIONWIDE. Member N.A.T.A. 








NEA and Department 
Calendar=-thru March 


Feb. 5-6: Regional Conference, National! 
Commission on ‘Veacher Education and Pro! 
fessional Standards, Omaha, Nebr. 
Feb. 10-14: Thirty-Fifth Annual Convention | 
of the National Association for Secondary. | 
School Principals, New York City. 


oar nee 


i 


Feb. 10-15: Annual Meeting, Association for! 
| Supervision and Curriculum Development, 


Detroit, Mich. 


Feb. 15-17: Second Annual Conference! 





South Central Region, NEA Department 


of Elementary School Principals, Tulsa. 

Feb. 17-22: Annual Convention, American 
Association of School Administrators, At 
lantic City, N. J. [See January NEA Jour} 
NAL for details and affiliated meetings.] 

Feb. 28-Mar. 1-2: Southern District Conven- 
tion, American Association for Health 


Physical Education, and Recreation, Rich. 
mond, Va. 


Mar. 7-10: 1951 Southwestern Division Con. | 


vention of the Music Educators National | 


| Conference, Oklahoma City, Okla. 





Mar. 9-10: Northwestern Regional Confer. | 
ence, NEA Department of Classroom} 
Teachers, Pendleton, Oreg. 


Mar. 16-17: Southwestern Regional Confer: | 


ence, NEA Department of Classroom Teach | 


4 


ers, Denver, Colo. 
Mar. 18-21: 1951 California-Western Divi 


sion Convention of the Music Educa | 
National Conference, San Diego, Calif. 


Mar. 22-24: Midwest Conference on Rural 
Life and Education, Kirksville, Mo. 

Mar. 26-29: Annual Convention, National 
Association of Deans of Women, Chicago. 


| Mar. 28-31: 1951 Northwest Division Con.- § 
| vention of the Music Educators National 


Conference, Missoula, Mont. 
Mar. 28-31: Convention of the National 


f 


Council of Teachers of Mathematics, Wil: t 


liam Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mar. 29-31: First Annual Conference, Middle 
Atlantic Region, NEA Department of Ele. 
mentary School Principals, Baltimore, Md. 
Mar. 30-Apr. 1: North Central Regional 
Conference, NEA Department of Classroom 
Teachers, Des Moines, Iowa. 


Other Events 


| Feb. 5: Natl Children’s Dental Health Day. 


Feb. 8: Forty-first celebration of the charter- 
ing of Boy Scouts of America. 

Feb. 25-Mar. 25: Eighteenth Annual Easter 
Seal appeal. 

Mar. 1-31: 1951 American Red Cross Fund 
Campaign. 

Mar. 7-10: 1951 Biennial Conference, Na 


& 


tional Association for Nursery Education, | 


Hotel Commodore, New York City. 

Mar. 11-17: Camp Fire Girls 1951 National 

Birthday Project. 

Mar. 26-29: National Vocational Guidance 

Association Convention, Stevens Hotel, Chi 

cago. 

Mar. 26-30: Association for Childhood Edu- 

cation International, 1951 Annual Study 

Conference, Seattle, Wash. [Information 

available from Mary E. Leeper, executive 

secretary, 1200 15th St. N.W., Washington 5, 

D.C,] 

Mar. 27-31: North Central Association of 

Colleges and Secondary Schools, Chicago. 
[Continued on page 160] 
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4 We, the péoples of the United Determined To reaffirm faith in fundamental 
ment 


Nations ... To save succeeding generations from human rights, in the dignity and worth 
Isa. the scourge of war... of the human person . . 


The Peoples’ 
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To establish conditions under. which To promote social progress 
justice and respect for the obligations and better standards of life... 
fiddle arising from treaties and other sources 

f Ele- of International Law can be maintained ...« 

», Md. ? 
gional 
sroom 


1 Day. 
larter- 


Easter 





Fund | 
And for these ends To unite our strength to maintain To ensure, by the acceptance of 


» Na- To practice tolerance and live together international peace and security .. . principles and the institution of 
ten in peace with one another methods, that armed force shall not 
— as good neighbors . . . be used ... 
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Study international ma- 
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Fanatic Spelling 


WE CONTINUE to marvel at the 
strange and wonderful things chil- 
dren can do with words. This 
month’s mail reveals that: 


In A small Oregon town [Eugene 
P. Bertin of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association writes], the 
children were told there would be 
no school the next day because of a 
teachers institute. 

Johnny excitedly reported to his 
parents: ““No school tomorrow. The 
teachers are going on an innocent 
toot.” 

HELEN N. NutE ol 
Mass., has culled 


Newtonville, 
from her high- 
school English papers: 

The line of least resistance is the 
waist line. 

Hartford as a hole is a much pret- 
tier city than Boston. 

| always try to spell words fanat- 
ically. 

We should always be kind to other 
human beans. 


A junior English student of Eliz- 
abeth Fisher, Blaine, Wash., does not 
like a certain Hollywood movie 
magazine, “because,” she says, “most 
of its articles are nothing more than 
idle chatter by the film capital’s 
‘gossip mongrels.’ ” 

AsKED to use the phrase, “passed 
by a majority,” an eighth-grade stu- 
dent of Mildred Wilmurth of Mur- 
ray, Ky., turned in this sentence: 
“Passed by a mayjorette, the boys 
gave a low whistle.” 

“Taxes from certain things made 
and sold in this country are eternal 
revenue,” according to a pupil of 
Sue C. Watts, Taylorsville, N. C. 

BEVERLY JEAN Frey of Nemaha 
County, Kans., asked her sixth-grad- 
ers to name words beginning with 
the prefix, “semi.” The answers: 
semi-sweet, semi-colon, cemetery. 

AN inventory, defines a student of 
H. M. Scott, Fordyce, Ark., is “when 
someone is the first to make some- 
thing, like Eli Whitney invented the 
cotton gin.” 

Linguis-tickle 
A wellknown French professor 
came to teach in an American 
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“He's at that age where he 
thinks we're at the age where 
we think we know everything.” 


REPRINTED COURTESY OF LADIES HOME JOURNAL 
COPYRIGHT 1949 BY THE CURTIS PUBLISHING CO 


university. When he plugged in 
the portable radio he had brought 
with him, his little girl, Char- 
maine, listened with amazement. 

“Father,” she cried, “listen how 
quickly the radio learned to speak 
English.”—Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 


Dead End 


Weartly I slump down in my chair 
At the end of a rainy day. 
My mind a rutted thorofare 
For thoughts in dull array. 
While papers that my desk bestrew 
Make it.plain to see 
I don’t run out of things to do— 
I just run out of me. 
—BETH BLUE, Berne-French Town- 
ship Highschool, Berne, Ind. 


Hotheaded 

JEANIE, a Pratt, Kans., first-grader, 
rushed home at noon, asking for a 
drink. ““My mouth’s hot!” 

“What makes your mouth hot?’ 
asked her mother. 

“IT had to keep it shut all morn- 
ing!” Jeanie explained.—GERTRUDE 
GILLAM, elémentary supervisor. 


’ 


On Giving Directions 

“Please write this in pencil,” I say of 
the teste 

No trouble to*follow this simple be- 
hest; 

And then comes the question—you 
guess it, I think— 

“Can we write this in pencil or must 
we use ink?” 





“Each word that’s misspelled will 
cost you a potnt.” 

Soon a hand will be waving itself out 
of joint, 

And a pupil will ask, as they've asked 
all along: 

“Are you going to count off if the 
spelling is wrong?” 


“Write just on one side of the paper,” 
T state; 

They all seem to hear me—I think 
that is great; 

Then, a questioning glance will be. 
come I know what: 

“Can we write on the back of our 
paper—or not?” 


“And, now fold your papers’ —I think 
that’s explicit; 

But there goes a hand — somebody 
would miss it! 

“Do you want papers folded or just 
like they are?” 

I’m ready to call for some feathers 
and tar! 
—ANNA DOUGHERTY in Bulletin of 

the BTA. 


What About King Ferdinand? 


Intrigued by the voyages of 
Christopher Columbus, a young 
pupil of Irene Holding’s [Fan- 
wood, N. J.] gave credit for the 
venture to “the queen and ace of 
spades.” 


As Birmingham Students Put It— 
‘THE teacher was a very smart man 
who had a love of knowledge and in- 
flicted this love upon his pupils.” 
“IN THE poem, “Che World Is Too 
Much with Us,’ Wordsworth ex- 


presses the fact that we just take 
nature for granite.” 





“Who messed up my room?” 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION FROM 
THE WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION. 
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Fanatic Spelling 


WE CONTINUE to marvel at the 
strange and wonderful things chil- 
dren can do with words. This 
month’s mail reveals that: 


In A small Oregon town [Eugene 
P. Bertin of the Pennsylvania State 
Education Association writes], the 
children were told there would be 
no school the next day because of a 
teachers institute. 

Johnny excitedly reported to his 
parents: “No school tomorrow, The 
teachers are going on an innocent 
toot.” 

HeLen N. Nure of Newtonville, 
Mass., has culled from her high- 
school English papers: 

The line of least resistance is the 
waist line. 

Hartford as a hole is a much pret- 
tier city than Boston. 

I always try to spell words fanat- 
ically. 

We should alwavs be kind to other 
human beans. 


A junior English student of Eliz- 
abeth Fisher, Blaine, Wash., does not 
like a certain Hollywood movie 
magazine, “because,” she says, “most 
of its articles are nothing more than 
idle chatter by the film capital’s 
‘gossip mongrels.” ” 

AsKEp to use the phrase, “passed 
by a majority,” an eighth-grade stu- 
dent of Mildred Wilmurth of Mur- 
ray, Ky., turned in this sentence: 
“Passed by a majorette, the boys 
gave a low whistle.” 

“Taxes from certain things made 
and sold in this country are eternal 
revenue,” according to a pupil of 
Sue C. Watts, Taylorsville, N. C. 

BEVERLY JEAN Frey of Nemaha 
County, Kans., asked her sixth-grad- 
ers to name words beginning with 
the prefix, “semi.” The answers: 
semi-sweet, semi-colon, cemetery. 

AN inventory, defines a student of 
H. M. Scott, Fordyce, Ark., is “when 
someone is the first to make some- 
thing, like Eli Whitney invented the 
cotton gin.” 


Linguis-tickle 


A wellknown French professor 
came to teach in an American 
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“He's at that age where he 
thinks we're at the age where 
we think we know everything.” 
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university. When he plugged in 
the portable radio he had brought 
with him, his little girl, Char- 
maine, listened with amazement. 

“Father,” she cried, “listen how 
quickly the radio learned to speak 
English.”—Christian Science Mon- 
itor. 


Dead End 


Wearily I slump down in my chair 
At the end of a rainy day. 
My mind a rutted thorofare 
For thoughts in dull array. 
While papers that my desk bestrew 
Make it plain to see 
[ don’t run out of things to do— 
I just run out of me. 
—BETH BLUE, Berne-French Town- 
ship Highschool, Berne, Ind. 


Hotheaded 

JEANIE, a Pratt, Kans., first-grader, 
rushed home at noon, asking for a 
drink. “My mouth’s hot!” 

“What makes your mouth hot?” 
asked her mother. 

“IT had to keep it shut all morn- 
ing!” Jeanie explained.—GERTRUDE 
GILLAM, elementary supervisor. 


On Giving Directions 


“Please write this in pencil,” I say of 
the testo 

No trouble to*follow this simple be- 
hest; 

And then comes the question—you 
guess tt, I think— 

“Can we write. this in pencil or must 
we use ink?” 





“Each word that’s misspelled will 
cost you a point.” 

Soon a hand will be waving itself out 
of joint, 

And a pupil will ask, as they've asked 
all along: 

“Are you going to count off if the 
spelling is wrong?” 


“Write just on one side of the paper,” 
T state; 

They all seem to hear me—I think 
that is great; 

Then, a questioning glance will be. 
come I know what: 

“Can we write on the back of our 
paper—or not?” 


“And, now fold your papers’ —I think 
that’s explicit; 

But there goes a hand — somebody 
would miss it! 

“Do you want papers folded or just 
like they are?” 

I’m ready to call for some feathers 
and tar! 
—ANNA DOUGHERTY in Bulletin of 

the BTA. 


What About King Ferdinand? 


Intrigued by the voyages of 
Christopher Columbus, a young 
pupil of Irene Holding’s [Fan- 
wood, N. J.] gave credit for the 
venture to “the queen and ace of 
spades.” 


As Birmingham Students Put It— 


‘THE teacher was a very smart man 
who had a love of knowledge and in- 
flicted this love upon his pupils.” 

“IN THE poem, “The World Is Too 
Much with Us,’ Wordsworth ex- 
presses the fact that we just take 
nature for granite.” 





“Who messed up my room?” 


REPRINTED WITH PERMISSION FROM 
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is America’s reference work! As a cornerstone 
for the small school or public library, the 
AMERICANA can solve every major refer- 
ence problem; as the focal reference authority, 
it serves the larger library brilliantly; for 
home or office, it is invaluable in its compre- 
hensive coverage of every field of knowledge. 


The ENCYCLOPEDIA AMERICANA MID- 
CENTURY EDITION catalogues more than 
250,000 facts on hundreds of thousands of 
subjects; its 700 page index with its 280,000 
entries is accurate and up to the minute in 
coverage. For those who guide the eager, 
inquisitive minds of today’s children, ENCY- 
CLOPEDIA AMERICANA is the answer. 
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-WEBSTER’S 
GEOGRAPHICAL 


DICTIONARY 


A Merriam-W ebster 
ORE than 40,000 of the world’s im- 
portant places listed in one alpha- 
betical order with concise information, 
historical notes, pronunciations. 177 new | 
maps, including 24 full page maps in 
color. 126 useful tables, 1,350 pages. A 
vital aid to clear understanding of world 
events. Thumb index. $8.50. 


G. & C. MEP.RIAM CO., Publishers 
Springfield 2, Mass. 


MAIL FREE-TRIAL 
COUPON 


The Perry Pictures | 
ee oe 


FOR YOUR TREASURY! 


Name Crew Hats 
In Your COLORS 


Many schools are adding welcome 
funds to their treasuries thru Acme’s 
dignified Exclusive Representation 
Plan. Hats of genuine wool felt, 
in your school colors, with name 
in cut-out letters bonded perma- 
nently tq fabric by our exclusive 
process. Hats sell on sight. 
Money-back guarantee. 


—— oe eee eee eee eee eee ee ees ees ee } 


Name 
Address 


$1 for Samples (Hat, Pennant, 
Display Kit) 

| Details of Exclusive Representa- 
tion Plan 

Name on Hat Colors 


ACME SUPPLY CO. 


3234 N.E. 84th, Portland 20, Ore. 









Children should know the best 
im art as well as the best in 
literature. These lovely sepia 
reproductions of famous paint- 
ings are excellent for art study, 
and so inexpensive, only TWO 
CENTS each, size 5'> x 8. 
Hundreds of teachers have used 
and recommend them. 

For 60 cents we will send a set 
of 30 art subjects; or 30 for 
children; or 30 on Washington, 
Lincoln, Longfellow, ete., espe- 
cially appropriate for February. 
56 - page CATALOGUE with 
1600 small illustrations in it, 
and sample pictures for 25 
cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company 


Box 4. Malden, Massachusetts 








MOTELS IN AND NEAR SAN FRANCISCO 


Motel accommodations in and near San Francisco are very 


following motels are recommended. 


City 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Alpine Mote 
Baysid Mot 
Marina Motel 
Mission Bel Motel 
Ocean Park Motor Court 
San Francisco Motel 
Vinmar Motel 
DALY CITY 
> Motel 
COLMA 
Harold's Motel 


SOUTH SAN 
FRANCISCO 
Lakeside Motel 
SAN BRUNO 
Brum Motel 


MILLBRAE 
El Rancho Motel 


SAN MATEO 
Casa Mateo Inn 


OAKLAND across Bay 
Bridue from Sau Francisco) 
Brookside Auto & 

Trailer Court 
Green Acre Motel 
Ilarris Motel 
Hlillerest Motel 
Mission Motel 
Teddy Roosevelt Motel 
BERKELEY (across Bay 
Bridge from San Francisco) 
Motel Berkeley 
Berkeley Plaza Motel 


California Inn Motel 
Golden Bear Motel 


EL CERRITO (North of 
Berkeley 

Idaho Auto Court 

Bay Bridge Auto Court 
*IGNACIO 

Rancho Rafael 


Address 


O44 fayshor Bl 
2011 Bayshore | 
Lombard & Broderick Sts. 
6843 Mission St. 

2690 46th Ave 

1750 Lombard St 


Bayshore Blvd. & Geneva Ave. 


2169 Junipero Serra Blvd. 


3001 Junipero Serra Blvd. 


Route - Box 294 


1101 El Camino Real 


1100 El Camino Real 


350 North Bayshore Highway 


8519 MacArthur Blvd. 
4701 MacArthur Blvd. 
10400 MacArthur Blvd. 
2400 MacArthur Blvd. 
9235 MacArthur Blvd. 
9029 MacArthur Blvd. 


2001 Bancroft Way 

1175 University Ave. 
1461 University Ave. 
1620 San Pablo Ave. 


San Pablo & El Dorado 
2024 San Pablo 


Ignacio Marin County 


* Members of San Francisco Convention & Tourist Bureau 


limited. The 


Location 


U.S 01 Ry-pass from south 
U.S )1 By-pass from south 
On Golden Gate Bridge approach 
U.S. 101 from south 

At Ocean Beach 


On Golden Gate 
SS. 101 By-y 


Bridge approach 
ass from south 


Southern outskirts of city 


2 


miles south of city 


miles south of city, U.S. 101 between 
Lawndale and Baden Station 


1S. 101, 6 miles south of city 


.S. 101, 8 miles south of city 


'.S. 101 Bypass, 12 miles south of city 


wS. 50, east of city 
S. 50. east of city 
~ ), east of City 
S. 50. east of city 
S. 50. east of city 
S. 50. east of city 


Near University of California 
Near University of California 
Near University of California 


U.S. 40 (Business Route) 

U.S. 40, north of Berkeley 

U.S. 40, north of Berkeley 

U.S. 101, “% hour north of S.F. 


across Golden Gate Bridge 


(aR RR St RR TE LS LS 
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New NEA Life Members 


ALABAMA—John W. Wood 
ARKANSAS—Florence St. John 
CALIFORNIA—George Schwenk 
Connecricur—Wilmer L. Shultz ’ 
DELAWARE—Eleanor Wood 
Froripa—O. M. Schlichtei 
GeorGia—Edwin M. Hood 
Inwinots—Frances S. Burrill, Mabel C. Grey 
Paul A. Grigsby, Elmer C. Johnson 
Blachford Kough, Donald J. Oppelz 
lowa—Anna L. Carnahan, John L. Yourd 
INDIANA—Charles R. MecGibbon, 
Morgan 
KANsas—Warren R. Lewis 
Kexrucky—Charles W. Blake, C. D. Redding 
Loutstana—William J. Bullock, James L 
King 
MArYLAND—Frederick L. Dunn 
MAssACHUSETTS—William D. Perkins 
MicuiGgan — Paul L. Conklin, Robert W, 
Coulter, Robert A. Crummel, J. Sherrick} 
Fisher, David C. Maurer, Kenneth Olsen? 
Carl E. Wagne: 
Minnrsora—Arthur P. 
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Harold D, 
Fleming, Donald E. Johnson, Allen Thied 
mich 


Bergee, 


Missourt—Dorothy Behrens, Charles Mat 
thews, Olivia S. Richardson 

NMIONTANA—Robert A. Kelly, 
Stoner 

Nesraska—Fave F. Glass, Arthur H. Price 

New Jersey—Ruth Maurine Lafferty 

New Mexico—Will.:m Bennett, Fred Tesslef 

New Yorxk—Niki D. Antonakaki, Marea 
Hillabrandt 

On1o—F1 S. Long, Glenn E. Milligan, Ives 
Thorne 

OKLAHOoMA—John T. Hedges ; 

PENNSYLVANIA—Frederick L. Delmonte, Josef 
G. Gutekunst, E. Isabella McClure, Fran 
ces Meutz, Anthony J]. Miklausen, Nei 
V. Musmanno, Vernon C. Patterson, Crai 
W. Rohm 

Ruope Istanp—Stewart W. Hart 

Texas—Rufus Wayne Akridge, Lyle Ear 
Bransfield, Vern Davis, Henry Wiley Em) 
brv, Charlotte J. Lehmann 

VirGinta—Lewis W. Francis, Glenn C. Piper 


William G. 


Wasutncton—O. Wavne Hay, Alexander 7 
Howard, Llovd M. Williams 
W yomMInc—Marguerite Condie 
| Hawan—F. Nelson Underwood 
| NEA Dues 
| Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL... .% 
Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, Re- 
search Bulletin, Proceedings .. $109 
Life—full privileges for life, including 
JournaL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings’ 
$150 or $15 annually for 10 years 
Retired—If NEA member for five years 
| prior to retirement. Includes vear’s subser 
tion to JouRNAL, no other privileges 


| 








BRISK WATERPROOFING CO. 


Manufacturers and Installers of 


LARSON 


Preformed waterproofing units. 
—o— 
THE GUARANTEED SYSTEM OF WATE! OC 


—o— 
Booth K-1I—AASA Convention, Atlantic City, N. 


| Brisk Waterproofing Co. 
| 103 Park Avenue New York 17, N. ¥. 
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